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Secretary Bryan’s Visit to Sacra- 
: mento 


As we go to press, Secretary Bryan is 
laboring with the governor and legisla- 
tors of California, urging and begging 
them not to enact discriminating legis- 
lation against the Japanese. To be sure, 
the proposed law denying the right to 
hold land to those not eligible to become 
citizens of the United States applies 
equally to Chinese, but our legislators 
are not concerned at present about the 
Chinese; they have no strong navy, no 
formidable war record. So they can be 
disregarded; not the Japanese who know 
their strength and have as much pride, 
or national vanity, as we have. 

Secretary Bryan has a hard task be- 
fore him, and it is not easy to see how 
he can succeed. He has the better side 
and the poorer case. As a matter of in- 
ternational courtesy or morals, he is all 
right, but the laws and the precedents 
are against him. Governor Johnson has 
made this perfectly clear in his explana- 
tion and defense of California’s rights. 
It is a matter of discrimination, and 
Congress first made the discrimination 
against Chinese and Japanese when it 
enacted the law denying the right of 
citizenship to yellow people, while grant- 
ing it to white people and Africans. 
California is simply proposing to make 
the same discrimination which the na- 
tion makes. To deny Mongolians the 
right to own land, as California proposes, 
is a much less offence than to deny them 
the right of citizenship, as the United 
States has done. This Tu quoque argu- 
ment Mr. Bryan cannot meet, “You have 





done the same and worse,” Governor 
Johnson can say, and has said: 


“The nation has solemnly decided that 
certain races, among them the Japanese, 
are not eligible to citizenship. The line has 
been drawn, not by California, but by the 
United States. Discrimination, if it ever 
occurred, came and went when the nation 
declared who were and who were not eligi- 


-ble to citizenship. If California follows the 


line marked out by the Federal Government, 
the United States and not California should 
be accused of discrimination.” 


There is no answer to that. And when 
Mr. Bryan is shown the text of the laws 
of the States of Washington and Ari- 
zona, which equally forbid those inelig- 
ible to citizenship to own land, and no 
complaint made, he can do nothing but 
tell the legislators that they had better 
not, that it would be imprudent, that it 
would be discourteous, to do what the 
nation he represents has done, that it is 
a bad example; and California may 
stand on her dignity and constitutional 
rights, and run the risk. 

And a very bad example it is which our 
country has set. We were not so much 
disturbed in those days about Japanese 
sensitiveness as we are now. We remem- 
ber the powerful and solemn protest 
which Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
made against that law, but the Senate 
would not listen. It is a bad harvest that 
comes from the sowing of the wind. We 
wish that when Secretary Bryan returns 
from Sacramento he would secure the 
introduction into Congress of a law re- 
pealing the act which forbids citizenship 
to Chinese and Japanese. It might not 
pass, but its discussion would be educa- 
tive. 

Nevertheless, whatever California may 
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do, it is well that the President has sent 
the Secretary of State to California. It 
tells Japan that the nation is friendly, 
and that the hostility is local. At least it 
will soothe Japanese resentment. 


Armament Scandals 


In his presidential address delivered 
at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
in 1910, Nicholas Murray Butler said: 
“I am one of those who look for the 
simplest motives in explanation of action 
or of conduct. My impression is that 
somebody makes something by reason of 
the huge expenditures in preparation for 
war.” 

Said an Austrian Socialist to an Eng- 
lish apostle of peace, as reported in the 
Lcndon Times: “Insert a peace-promot- 
ing industry as profitable as the industry 
of preparation for war, and your peace 
propaganda will conquer the world.” 

Not long ago the Investors’ Review 
scrutinized the lists of shareholders of 
three of England’s principal armament 
companies. The following table resulted: 


Arm. 
strong, 
Whit- 
worth 
& Co. 


Vickers 
Sons John 
and ‘SBrown 
Maxim. & Co. 


Earl, baron, wife, son or 
daughter of 


K. C. 
Military or Naval Offi- 
cers 21 
Naval Architect or Gov- 
ernment Contractor .. 2 
Financier 3 
Journalist (including 
newspaper proprietor. .16 3 8 


From a private letter to the editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT by one of the best 
known admiralty lawyers in New York 
we make the following quotation: 


“All I know about the Argentine Dread- 
noughts is that while the matter was being 
discussed in Buenos Ayres, some interested 
persons in Argentina offered to go up to 
Rio and stir up the papers with warlike 
talk so as to force the Government to let 
the contracts.” 


In. the New York Evening Post of 
April 13, 1911, the late David J. Foster, 
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chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
was quoted as saying: 

“I am absolutely convinced that there is 
a criminal conspiracy on foot for the pur- 
pose of bringing on a war between the 
United States and Japan. Thousands upon 
thousands of dollars are being spent to 
carry on this propaganda. ...I am con- 
vinced that this constant agitation for a 
war between the two nations is: nothing 
but a subterfuge employed by those people 
who are determined that this Government 
shall build not less than two battleships a 
year. 

And now comes Dr. Liebnecht, the 
leader of the German Socialist party, 
charging the Krupps—the richest indus- 
trial organization in the Fatherland— 
with being in a corrupt alliance with offi- 
cials in the War Department, and the 
Munitionfabrik with providing certain 
French papers with “copy” calculated to 
excite war fever on both sides of the 
frontier. 

Tho Mr. Carnegie says it is inherently 
improbable that such great concerns 
would commit the incredible folly of thus 
laying themselves open to future black- 
mail, the scandal has shaken Germany 
from center to circumference. 

Unless Herr Liebnecht’s charges are 
disproven, the pacifists all over the 
world will have been furnished with am- 
munition of incalculable benefit to their 
cause when future military appropria- 
tien bills come up for discussion in the 
various national parliaments. 

Von Moltke said in the Reichstag 
years ago: 

“War is the father of other wars.” 


Mr. Morgan’s Confession of Faith 


We note two interesting views of the 
opening clause in Mr. Morgan’s will 
which has been much commented on by 
journals American and foreign. What 
Mr. Morgan said was this: 


I commit fa | soul into the hands of my 
Saviour, in full confidence that, having re- 
deemed it and washed it in His most pre- 
cious blood, He will present it faultless be- 
fore the throne of my Heavenly Father: 
and I entreat my children to maintain and 
defend, at all hazard and at any cost of 
personal sacrifice, the blessed doctrine of 
the complete atonement for sin thru the 
blood of Jesus Christ, once offered, and 
thru that alone. 
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Harper’s Weekly, not a particularly 
religious journal, thus comments: 


That was the most interesting clause in 
Mr. Morgan’s will, and, more than that, it 
was the most valuable legacy he bequeathed 
to the generation of men that is to follow 
him. It contains the pith of the Christian 
faith. . . . These words are comprehensive 
and exact. They declare the basis of the 
testator’s whole character—the basis, more- 
over, of all the best and noblest and most 
useful characters that have developed in 
this world in the last two thousand years. 

To have a man of Mr. Morgan’s kind 
and size and prestige declare humbly and 
in such convincing words his profound. con- 
fidence in the faith in which he had lived, 
was a crowning service of inestimable value 
to mankind. 


But America thinks differently. It 
says: 


Many are enthusiastic over the opening 
clause of the late J. P. Morgan’s will. The 
newspapers tell us that it is a beautiful ex- 
ample of pure Christianity. As a matter 
of fact it is an example of pure Lutheran- 
ism, a laying hold by faith of the merits 
of Christ, without a word to even hint at 
any sorrow for sin; and the newspapers 
ought to know that there are three or four 
hundred million Christians who do not take 
pure Lutheranism as synonymous with pure 
Christianity. We should be sorry to die 
resting our chances of salvation on such a 


profession; and we hope that in his last © 


moments Mr. Morgan, corresponding to 
the grace undoubtedly offered to him, sup- 
plemented his profession of belief in the 
Divinity of Christ with an act of perfect 
supernatural contrition. 

But is there not more than “a word 
to even hint at any sorrow for sin” in 
the words “washed it in His most pre- 
cious blood,” and in “the blessed doc- 
trine of the complete atonement for sin 
thru the blood of Jesus Christ”? That 
atonement was not for sin unrepented 
of. 

It is true that this is Lutheranism, 
and it is one statement of Christianity, 
just as “perfect supernatural contrition” 
is another statement, and “Be, baptized 
every one of you for the remission of 
sins” is another, and “The pure in heart 
shall see God” is another, and “Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and thy 
neighbor as thyself” is yet another. It 
can be exprest in many ways, more or 
less perfect. That of Mr. Morgan was 
good for him, and America’s way .is not 
at all bad. Let the theologians discuss 
the philosophy of it, and let the rest of 
us be good, safe, commonplace Chris- 
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tians such as are described in the faith- 
and-works teaching of the Epistle of 
James. 


Ambassador Bryce 


There is no Englishman whom we love 
more or could be more sorry to lose from 
our shores than Ambassador Bryce. We 
are ready to believe that we are a decent 
country and a decent people because 


‘James Bryce says so. If he loves us and 


thinks enough of us to give prolonged 
study to our Constitution, our laws and 
our customs, written and unwritten, we 
are encouraged to believe, notwithstand- 
ing disappointed cynics and critics, that 
as a people we are not quite unlovely. 

Mr. Bryce had previously made his 
official farewell to the President after 
six years’ residence with us as Ambas- 
sador, and on last Friday he bade fare- 
well to our people in a dinner given to 
him in this city by the Pilgrims of the 
United States. Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
former Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, presided, and our next Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Walter H. Page, was also 
present, and both were speakers; but it 
was Mr. Bryce whom the distinguished 
company were glad to hear. What he had 
to say of the United States was helpful 
and hopeful. Let it be remembered that 
he understands our institutions better 
than almost any American, and that he 
has studied them from a detached and 
impartial view. He has every hope for . 
our future because we possess more than 
does any other country a large independ- 
ent and comfortable class of citizens, 
owning their own homes, who stand be- 
tween organized capital and organized 
labor, an element which “gives a nation 
strength and stability, and it is an ele- 
ment larger than anywhere else in the 
world.” Another reason for assured hope 
is that the standard of civic duty among 
our citizens is steadily rising; that there 
is a more settled purpose to root out 
abuses and improve the lot of those 
who need help. 

We are glad he can thus testify, and 
we believe it is true that we see more 
evils because we wish to see and remove 
them. Mr. Bryce’s presence has been a 
great boon to this country and we great- 
ly regret to have him leave us. 
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“‘Wishywashington” 


Thus is our capital renamed by The 
Pall-Mall Gazette, owned by one who left 
his country not for his country’s hurt, 
because our Secretary of State does not 
offer wine at diplomatic dinners. 

But why make a fuss about it? Is it 
such a serious affront not to have wine 
at dinner? President Wilson did not 
think so. When invited to the Cabinet, 
Mr. Bryan told the President that he and 
his wife did not believe in having alco- 
holic drinks on their table, and he asked 
if his declining to give wine to diplomats 
would offend his chief; and Mr. Wilson 
told him to do as he thought right. Most 
of our American people who can afford it 
do not have wine on their tables, except 
as a special courtesy to some guest, and 
at big dinners wine is supplied mainly 
as a show of prodigal expense. 

In nearly half the territory of the 
United States the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is forbidden by law. Congress has 
lately past an act forbidding liquors to 
be carried over “dry” state lines. The 
extent of “dry” territory is rapidly in- 
creasing. Congress may at any time en- 
act a law forbidding the sale of alcoholic 
liquors in the District of Columbia— 
who knows? The United States, which 
has taken the lead in so many things, 
may yet be the first nation to put on al- 
cohol as a beverage the ban which the 
new republic of China has put on opium. 
Let those who would force opium on 
China be the ones to complain and sneer 
when the Secretary of State uses his 
liberty in giving a dinner without wine. 
This is no precedent of his; Mrs. Hayes 
did the same in the White House when 
her husband was President. 


Creative Achievement 


If there is any “moral” that has not 
been drawn from Mr. Morgan’s life and 
will, we can’t at this moment think what 
it is. We shall content ourselves with 
paying our respects to one “moral” that 
happens to interest us. 

Was Mr. Morgan’s tremendous ab- 
sorption in business, his tireless activity, 
“caused,” or if any one prefers the word, 
“induced” by the institution of private 
property ? 
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Philosophers of the William Hurrell 
Mallock variety have demonstrated to 
their own satisfaction that Achievement, 
with a big “A,” is a product of activities 
which superior men put forth for pri- 
vate gain. Cut off the magic lure of 
profit, leave nothing to work for but the 
general welfare and “the joy of the 
working,” and nobody, they say, will ex- 
ert himself to do anything worth while. 
Civilization and the sale of Mallock 
literature will come to an untimely end. 

We have never been fully persuaded 
by the Mallockites. Perhaps this is. be- 
cause we have always had a certain fond- 
ness for that other school of philosophy 
which was represented by the darky 
skeptic who was told by the preacher 
that his impertinent questions would de- 
stroy all the theology in the universe. 
We can’t help wondering how the Mal- 
lockites know that if Mr. Morgan had 
lived in, a world that wouldn’t let him 
accumulate $125,000,000 for himself and 
his family, he would have been an idler, 
or a “hobo,” or a government clerk, or 
possibly, to give him the benefit of any 
doubt, a $1500 curate. 

So far as we can learn, the Mallockites 
de not really know this at all. They offer 
no a posteriori evidence. They put for- 
ward an a priori line of proof which 
starts from a psychology that, if we are 
rightly informed, was long ago thrown 
overboard by the psychologists. Mr. Mal- 
lock and all his fellow economists of the 
capitalized-individualism school naively 
accept the psychology which explains 
human behavior as determined by a con- 
scious calculation of gain and loss. That 
psychology had a fairly respectable fol- 
lowing in the pre-evolutionary days of 
Jeremy Bentham and the elder Mill. We 
shouldn’t know where to look for repre- 
sentatives of it now outside of the 
coterie of the capitalized-individualism 
economists. 

Intellectual processes, including calcu- 
lations of gain and loss, are nowadays 
explained as by-products of motor activ- 
ity, which they react upon and partly— 
but only partly—control. Will, instinct, 
habit, are not only the elementary facts 
of mind; they still play a far larger part 
in life than conscious calculation does. 
We act because we must act, because we 
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can’t help acting. We do things because 
of resistiess impulse or tendency to do 
them, not chiefly because we hold before 
our minds a conscious image of rewards 
to be attained. 

If this is true of ordinary mortals, it 
is yet more true of great men. Men like 
Julius Cesar, William of Normandy, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Alexander Hamil- 
ton and J. Pierpont Morgan could no 
more help doing big and unusual things 
than they could help breathing. If the 
society into which they were born had 
been so constituted that the military 
men could have done big things only in 
the realm of peace, they would have done 
big things in that realm. If the construc- 
tive statesman could have done big 
things only in the realm of business and 
education, he would have done big things 
in those realms. If the financier could 
have done big things only in the world 
of morals and religion, in that world he 
would have been a leader. 

We .won’t be dogmatic. We won’t say 
offhand that the Mallockites are wrong 
and the psychologists right. We suspect, 
however, that such is the truth. We 
think it extremely probable that if Mr. 
John Pierpont Morgan had been born in 
a socialistic age and as a citizen of a 
socialistic community, he would have 
been remembered as- an indefatigable 
worker, distinguished for sound judg- 
ment and splendid achievement in pro- 
moting the general happiness of man- 
kind. 


Mr. Bryan’s Peace Plan 


Last -week Mr. Bryan presented to the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps at 
Washington for transmission to their 
gcevernments the initial plan of the new 
Administration for world peace. He pro- 
poses that treaties be negotiated with all 
nations whereby commissions of inquiry 
shall be established to investigate those 
disputes which cannot be settled by 
diplomacy, and to make a report of their 
findings. Not until a stated period after 
the reports have been published shall the 
nations be free to act independently. 

Mr. Bryan says moreover that the 
United States is ready to agree to cease 
adding to its armament while the com- 
mission is engaged in its labors. 
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This idea of a commission of inquiry 
is not a new one of Mr. Bryan’s. At the 
meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union in London, in the summer of 1906, 
he introduced a resolution for such a 
commission, and in 1HE INDEPENDENT 
of August 30, of that year, he defended 
it at length: 

It solves the most difficult problem in | 
regard to war and peace, because it han- 
dles those questions which thus far have 
defied arbitration—questions supposed to 
affect the vital interest or the honor of the 
Powers concerned, and which they are un- 
willing, therefor, to remove from the arena 
of violent settlement to the precincts of 
any court. ... If an investigation into the 
facts of every case can be had, prior to the 
commencement of hostilities, the chances 
are 100 to 1 that you can find a settlement 
of both the question of fact and the ques- 
tion of honor without resorting to war. For 
with nations, as with individuals disputed 
questions of fact cause most of the contro- 
versies. Clearly bring out the actual facts 
and the controversy disappears, as a rule. 


The two Hague Conferences provided 


suggestions and rules for avoiding war 
under four main heads. These were: 


1. Good Offices and Mediation. 

2. International Commissions of Inquiry. 

3. Voluntary and Obligatory Arbitration. 

4, International Courts. 

The commission of inquiry, as perfect- 
ed by the Second Hague Conference and 
now on the international statute book, is 
purely voluntagy in character. In Arti- 
cle 9 its powers are defined as follows 
(we quote in full—italics ours) : 

“In disputes of an international nature 
involving neither honor nor vital interests, 
and arising from a difference of opinion on 
points of fact, the contracting powers deem 
it expedient and desirable that the parties 
who have not been able to come to an agree- 
ment by means of diplomacy should as far 
as circumstances allow institute an inter- 
national commission of inquiry to facilitate 
a solution of these disputes by ae 
the facts by means of an impartial an 
conscientious investigation.” ’ 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Bryan 
proposes a commission of inquiry which is 
obligatory and all comprehensive in char- 
acter and is therefore far in advance of 
that already in existence, created at The 
Hague, tho the latter has already been 
brought into use in one notable instance, 
perhaps averting a war—we refer to the 
North Sea or Dogger Bank affair be- 
tween England and Russia. Mr. Bryan’s 
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proposal would absolutely insure that the 
commission of inquiry should act, even 
if one of the parties to the dispute were 
- opposed. His plan, therefore, is to be 
highly commended as a step in the right 
direction, and we see no reason why it 
should not be cordially received by all 
enlightened nations. 

Mr. Bryan’s proposition, however, for 
the cessation of armament building 
pending the report of the commission of 
inquiry raises almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. Such a proposal might be agree- 
able to a nation if consideration were 
given only to the threatened adversary, 
but many of the nations are conducting a 
military program to meet exigencies that 
may grow out of controversies with more 
than one nation. In ‘other words, dis- 
armament is not a question that two 
nations can settle independently, but a 
world problem involving all. 

Mr. Bryan’s proposal, however, is the 
first official intimation, as far as we are 
aware, ever made by an American Gov- 
ernment that it is ready to take steps 
toward the limitation of armaments. As 
such it assumes a remarkable signifi- 
cance. 

In our issue of April 3 we asked our 
State Department to join with Winston 
Churchill in his offer to the world that 
England would cease building battle- 
ships for a year if the other nations 
would do the same. Mr. Bryan’s proposal 
shows that our Government is now will- 
ing to take up this problem in earnest. 

Mr. Bryan, therefore, has made a 
notable beginning to hasten that longed- 
for day when, as Victor Hugo prophe- 
sied, the only battlefield will be the mar- 
ket opening to commerce and the mind 
to new ideas. Let him hold to the faith. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. 


_A Desirable Postal Facility 


Among the new measures which in the 
near future will be brought before the 
Post Office Department there is one 
which can hardly fail of immediate and 
favorable action. The new Postmaster- 
General and his Third Assistant, Gov- 
ernor A. M. Dockery, to whose imme- 
diate jurisdiction it will fall, are both 
men of signal business ability, and have 
assumed their responsibilities in the 
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Post Office Department as business men, 
not as politicians. The measure will re- 
ceive their hearty approval and coépera- 
tion because it is a clean business propo- 
sition; a facility which will not only 
prove of great value to large business 
interests all over the country, but will 
yield the department from the start an 
increased revenue of at least $20,000,000 
a year. 

At the present time thousands of busi- 
ness concerns rely largely upon circulars 
as a means of advertising, inclosing with 
the circulars an envelope, addrest to 
themselves, for reply. In many other 
ways, also, by business houses and indi- 
viduals, the return envelope is utilized. 

We all appreciate the fact that when 
such an addrest envelope is received by 
us without a stamp there is a feeling of 


resentment against whatever the circu- 


lar or letter may suggest. We feel that 
we are being asked to contribute two 
cents for the privilege of replying. But 
unless we have studied the matter, or 
suffered, we do not realize that even 
when stamped envelopes are inclosed, the 
sender does not receive back, on an aver- 
age, more than ten in a hundred. As a 
matter of careful investigation, those 
who send stamped return envelopes re- 
port that they stand to lose 90 per cent 
of the stamps. 

Notwithstanding such discouraging 
conditions, more than 100,000,000 return 
envelopes and postal cards are annually 
sent thru the mails in this country, and 
the number will be largely increased in 
the development of the parcel post. 
Careful inquiry has been made all over 
the country as to the result upon this 
method if stamped envelopes could al- 
ways be inclosed, with protection against 
loss if they should not be returned, and 
the consensus of opinion sets the in- 
crease at over ten times the present 
number, which would yield an increased 
revenue to the Post Office of $20,000,000 
a year, without considering the new 
business which would be created by the 
facility, and the effect of the parcels post 
upon the circular method of soliciting 
business. This on the outgoing mail 
alone. 

For a year or more Post Office officials 
have been working upon the proposition 
and have at last devised a plan. The 
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facility can be accomplished as stated 
above, without necessitating any change 
in the department rules and regulations, 
or the necessity of increasing the pres- 
ent force—unless increased business 
should demand it—while fully complying 
with every Federal postal law; so that 
the facility is at last in a fair way to be 
realized at no distant day. 

The plan proposed is something like 
this: the concern wishing to make use of 
stamped return envelopes makes a de- 
posit with the Postmaster-General of a 
sum sufficient to cover first-class postage 
on the number of envelopes desired— 
say, for example, $100, representing the 
purchase of 5000 two-cent stamps. For 
this deposit he receives a permit to pur- 
chase from the department 5000 stamped 
envelopes at the usual price of such en- 
velopes less the price of the stamps. 
These envelopes will bear a peculiar 
stamp—one easily recognized in sorting 
letters—and the line, “This stamp is 
void if the address is changed.” He 
prints his own address on these envel- 
opes and encloses them wherever an 
answer is desired. 

The receiver has simply to put in his 
reply and mail the envelope. At the send- 
ing office the stamp is canceled like any 
other stamp. But at the office of destina- 
tion these envelopes are not delivered 
with other mail. They are treated as 
envelopes are treated bearing the mark 
“Two cents due.” They are set one side 
and the addressee notified to call for 
them. 

When he calls he pays the regular first 
class postage on all such letters as he 
receives. It is not really paying the post- 
age on. those letters, but paying the 
amount which would otherwise be taken 
from his deposit; saving the department 
the time and trouble and bookkeeping 
necessary to keep track of each lot of 
mail received. 

After sufficient time has elapsed since 
the last envelope was sent out to make it 
reasonably probable that all have either 
come back and been redeemed or else 
have been thrown away, the purchaser 
will receive back from the Post Office his 
original deposit in full, or a fresh permit 
to purchase more envelopes. The denosit 
can stand as long as he wishes to con- 
tinue using the stamped return envel- 
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opes and will finally revert to him intact. 
It simply complies with the law that first 
class postage must be prepaid, and se- 
cures the department against any pos- 
sible contingency in which such letters 
failed to be redeemed, in which case the 
amount would be taken from the deposit. 

Thus, while the Post Office Depart- 
ment is fully secured from any possible 
loss, the hundred million and more re- 
turn envelopes annually sent out can be 
sent ready stamped for mailing, while 
the senders are secured and protected 
from loss by the fact that the stamps are 
void if the address is changed. The 
sender only pays the postage upon such 
return envelopes as come back to him, 
and the Government receives full pay- 
ment for all service which it renders. 

The facility must be open to all on 
equal terms, for no other course would 
be possible or justifiable. There cannot 
be special privileges granted. Only for 
the protection of the department agains* 
the annoyance and complications of small 
business, a limit will be set—say $500— 
as the minimum deposit which can be 
made. 

It will be very easy for smaller con- 
sumers to club together or make some 
friendly arrangement with large con- 
sumers. These are details simply sug- 
gesting that while the department can — 
be protected from the burden of small 
business, no one will be deprived of the 
facility. It will be of material advantage 
to business interests all over the country 
as well as to the Post Office Department, 
and now that a satisfactory plan has at 
last been devised, the sooner it is put in 
operation the better. 


Cardinal Gibbons 


Richard Sheil, having read our edito- 
rial on the three American Cardinals, 
sends us a word of appreciation of Car- 
dinal Gibbons. We learn from him that 
when a parish priest in Canton, then a - 
suburb of Baltimore, Cardinal Gibbons 
was, with the exception of Vicar-General 
Coskery, the only priest in the diocese of 
Baltimore who was a Union man during 
the Civil War. It is a curious fact tha* 
Cardinal Gibbons has never voted. No 
one has known his politics, but from the 
fact that he was a Union man, and the 
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fact that he has declined to vote, while 
the majority of his people have been 
Democrats, it has been surmised that 
his sympathies are with the Republicans, 
as have been confessedly those of his 
friend, Archbishop Ireland. 

Like Archbishop Ireland, again, all his 
instincts are thoroly American, and he 
has not in him a particle of the snob. 
Nor is he a lover of money. Vicar-Gen- 
eral Coskery at his death left to him 
personally a fortune reported to be $80,- 
000, but he did not keep it, nor has he 
amassed anything from the cathedrati- 
cum and other assessments that are his 
due as Archbishop. Some years ago he 
distributed all his wealth among the in- 
stitutions of his diocese in an impartial 
way, remembering those for the blacks as 
well as for the whites, reserving for him- 
self nothing but a five per cent income, 
and this he has given away generously. 
He lives in no palace, but as plainly as 
any priest. “He coude in litel thing han 
suffisaunce.” 


The Capture of Scutari 


The brave little Montenegrin state, 
that fights like a mad wildcat, and dares 
the mighty lions and bears among the 
nations, has won its prize. Can it keep 
it? That is the question which -now 
troubles Europe. 

The sympathy of everybody in Amer- 
ica, and the sympathy of all Europe, ex- 
cept Austria and the Powers tied to Aus- 
tria, goes with Montenegro. It is a small 
state, at most a hundred miles long and 
eighty wide, with a total population 
about that of Newark, N. J., or Milwau- 
kee. But its men are all soldiers, all in 
the army from eighteen to fifty-two, and 
when the present war broke out every 
Montenegrin emigrant returned, because 
he would be ashamed not to, that he 
might fight the Turk. There are none 
left in the United States to rejoice in 
the fall of Scutari. They are on the 
ground, or under it. 

The astounding fact in the story of 
the fall of Scutari is the dare-devil des- 
peration with which this pigmy state 
faced the combined power of Europe. 
They told her that they had settled the 
status of Albania, that Scutari should 
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belong to Albania and that Montenegro 
should not take it or have it, and that she 
must raise the siege. Montenegro re- 
fused. Then the great Powers sent a 
fleet to blockade the Montenegrin coast, 
thinking that she was merely bluffing, 
and would yield to major force. But she 
did not yield. She kept on battering the 
fortress. Then they said they would send 
an army to force her to stop. She did 
not mind that, but hurled her hardy sol- 
diers against the defenses, bayonet to 
bayonet, and captured Scutari, and re- 
ceived the capitulation of Essaat Pasha, 
while the six amazed weakling Powers 
are left, some angry, some pretending 
anger, and all puzzled as to how they can 
save their face and save the situation. 

All depends on Austria. Austria is 
fighting mad. It was to please Austria 
that all the Powers agreed to create Al- 
bania a semi-independent little nation 
with a million semi-barbarous inhabi- 
tants. It was to please Austria that they 
forbade Montenegro to capture Scutari 
and thought to enforce it with a block- 
ade. It was all because Austria, having 
by violence taken Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, wished to prevent any strengthen- 
ing of the Slav states to the south of her. 

Montenegro will not give up Scutari 
unless an irresistible army is sent by 
Austria, under the mandate of the Pow- 
ers, to drive her out. It was for Scutari 
that she has been fighting all this time— 
Scutari and independence. Great Britain 
would not drive her out, nor France, 
nor Russia. But Austria wishes it, and 
Germany stands strong behind her, and 
Italy is held fast in the Dreibund with 
the two, altho her Queen is daughter of 
the Montenegrin King. It is the defiance, 
the insult of Montenegro which disturbs 
the six nations. If this baby state can 
defy the Powers of Europe, who will 
hereafter mind what they say or do? Did 
not Russia submit when bidden to retire 
from the gates of Constantinople, and 
shall little Montenegro have her way? 
We presume she will yield because she 
will have to, but she and Servia, her close 
ally, ought to be allowed the outlet at 
this coast they so much need. Servia has 
none, and a thin Austrian strip shuts 
in Montenegro except for a few miles of 
bare coast devoid of a harbor. 
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The Beef Supply 


To those who do not understand why 
the price of beef has been rising and is 
so high we commend an examination of 
certain official reports published in 
Washington. One shows how our exports 
of beef and cattle have declined. The 
figures are as follows, relating to the 
nine months ending with March and to 
corresponding parts of preceding years: 


months Beef, lbs. Cattle. 
Sr 5,479,439 13,598 
BES i464 tks eee awe 13,681,744 94,361 
i | RES Aer ee 31,115,735 90,261 
BE Sa tina Sars 63 & Cale ocd 61,958,208 128,431 
SS eae 99,635,798 157,834 
(RE RE ES 169,201,898 287,216 
BE cd dowiecas cas ewe 200,069,729 307,726 


In the same years (periods of eight 
months) our imports of cattle have 
grown from about 12,500 to 222,000. 

Another table shows how the number 
of beef cattle in the United States has 
been declining, while our population has 
been increasing: 


Beef cattle. Population. 
Be inch cous wocenede 36,030,000 97,028,497 
eee ms 37,260,000 95,410,503 
ee ee 39,679,000 93,792,509 
RS (ich decd oat eee cits 47,279,000 92,174,515 
BEES Ksawesias wee eae 49,379,000 90,556,521 
EE. wb ctaet ewes a 50,073,000 88,938,527 
a thd bee saGncs 51,565,731 87,320,530 


While our population has increased by 
11 per cent, the number of beef cattle 
has decreased by 30 per cent. 

Protective tariff duties have not in- 
duced our farmers and ranchmen to keep 
pace with the demands of the domestic 
ecnsumer. They should not complain if 
these duties are now removed. 


A Railroad Investigation 


We said some weeks ago that Presi- 
dent Mellen, of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, 
ought to resign. A very interesting in- 
quiry concerning the company’s finances 
and its acquisition of trolley and steam- 
ship lines has since been made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
testifying witness was one of the com- 
mission’s expert accountants. 

We shall not examine now the evidence 
which indicates, until it is controverted 
by something more than mere denials, 
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that company officials profited largely by 
the acquisition or transfer of properties; 
that the company lost $400,000 a year 
when it turned over its sleeping car and 
parlor car service to the Pullman Com- 
pany; and that it paid $1,319,756 for a 
steamship company which was being 
operated at a loss, this sum largely ex- 
ceeding the valuation made by the steam- 
ship company’s own officers. We shall 
make only brief reference to the fact that 
extremely high and apparently unwar- 
ranted prices were paid for the control- 
ling stock of several urban and suburban 
trolley lines; that the cost of a short new 
line running out of New York was $33,- 
000,000, or about $1,500,000 a mile, and 
that the acquired Boston & Maine, while 
earning little or nothing, has been dis- 
tributing dividends of 5 or 4 per cent 
out of a surviving surplus and paying a 
million or two for property in which one 
of its directors was interested. 

But we direct attention to the fate of 
two steamboats, because it indicates the 
quality of Mr. Mellen’s management of 
this great railroad property. They were 
the “Rhode Island” and the “Connecti- 
cut.” The first was built in 1882, at a 
cost of $727,000, and the cost of the sec- 
ond, in 1889, was $672,000. They were 
acquired by one of the railroad com- 
pany’s subsidiary steamship corpora- 
ticns and, in 1906, were turned over to 
another subsidiary at a valuation of 
$650,000. Two years later they were 
transferred back to the first of these 
subsidiaries, and in this transaction 
were valued at $932,000. The increase 
has not been explained. 

Less than three years later, these 
steamships, valued on the books at 
$932,000, were sent to the scrap heap. 
They were broken up, and the sum real- 
ized was only $44,000. To the remains 
of the “Rhode Island” $9000 of this sum 
is credited; the other boat’s material 
yielded only $8500, but $26,500 was 
added for the engines, which were saved 
for use in another vessel. The manager 
of the subsidiary company said, in a 
letter, that the price of either of the 
steamboats, if sold, must be $150,000, 
“but Mr. Mellen,” he added, “has notified 
me that he thinks they should be broken 
up.” He also said in this letter: “We do 
not want them to fall into the hands of 
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.anybody who would use them in compe- 
tition with ourselves.” 

In the recent management of this rail- 
road company there have been waste of 
capital and extravagance, if nothing 
worse. For this waste and extravagance 
the general public has paid, and there 
may be a share to be paid by the stock- 
holders. The market price of the stock 
fell last week to its lowest record. The 
dividend has been 8 per cent, and last 
week’s low price was only 10914. 

We are still of the opinion that Presi- 
dent Mellen should resign, and it seems 
to us that there are directors who should 
go with him. 


The Belgian Strike 


The Belgian strike is unique. There is 
nothing like it in history. We commend 
the consideration of it to our American 
labor unions, and to the British suf- 
fragets. 

It was not a strike of laboring men 
for wages, nor for shorter hours, nor for 
any amelioration of the conditions of 
labor. It was solely for a political end, 
for the reform of the suffrage laws, for 
an equal manhood vote. And this strike 
was peculiar in that there was in it no 
violence, no sabotage. The leaders were 
very careful to impress-on their men that 
it must be an absolutely peaceful, silent 
strike, and they obeyed. This made it all 
the more impressive. It did not seem like 
a strike of passion, but of grim deter- 
mination. And it won on this line. The 
government saw five hundred thousand 
men demanding equal manhood suffrage. 
They do not have it now. In 1910 there 
were 1,440,000 voters in Belgium, but a 
million more votes, because the rich peo- 
ple can cast each two or three votes. Suf- 
frage is thus, like silk, weighted in favor 
of the rich. But when the one-vote men 
refused to work the Cabinet yielded and 
promised to introduce a bill to correct 
the inequality. 

There are lessons in this strike. The 
first is the efficiency of the method of 
peace. Violence does not help; it hinders. 
It sets the greater public against the 
strikers. A just cause does not need vio- 
lence. Violence and sabotage outrage the 
moral sense and injure the cause. This 
one peaceful strike gained speedy suc- 
cess. Particularly we commend the ex- 
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ample of the Belgian workmen to the 
British suffragets. Their method is as 
pronounced a failure as is the success of 
that in Belgium, both being for a po- 
litical cause. 7 a9 

This strike may encourage. workmen 
in other countries to strike for other 
reforms than those of labor. Of all causes 
that of peace is first. Should a war be 
proposed between Germany and France 
the workmen, to which the soldier class 
mainly belongs, may strike by way of 
protest, and such a strike would be likely 
to be effective. We hardly dare to con- 
ceive of a strike of women for suffrage, 
for that would be a hunger strike indeed, 
but of a laborers’ strike for any one of 
the forty or fifty reforms set forth in 
the Socialist and Progressive platforms; 
or of Southern laborers against Jim 
Crow laws, a reform which the plat- 
forms forgot to include. There is history, 
perhaps dynamite, in the Belgian strike. 


The Chicago Morals Court 


Failure of the ordinary police court to 
deal successfully with the large and ever- 
increasing number of cases of violations 
of the city ordinances pertaining to pub- 
lic morality has resulted in Chicago in 
the establishment of a Morals Court as 
an experiment in the problem of improv- 
ing civic government, which we com- 
mend to the attention of other cities. 

The Morals Court, organized as a 
branch of the municipal court service of 
that city, has for its purpose not only 
the facilitation of routine business but 
also an inquiry into the relations of 
cause and effect in crime. Police court 
magistrates thruout the city have been 
notified to transfer to the Morals Court 
all cases of an ethical character. It is 
the hope of Municipal Chief Justice Ol- 
son, whose idea the Morals Court is, that 
this will not only dispose of a great mass 
of the cases that are choking the busi- 
ness of the courts, but will also bring 
these special cases to the care of men 
and women who will use a broader expe- 
rience and wider humanitarian views in 
their judgments than would the ordinary 
judge of the police courts. 

For this purpose he has placed in 
charge of the court Judge Jacob H. Hop- 
kins, whose long service in the courts is 
his qualification. For his aids he has 
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chosen Mrs. Louise Tousey, chief adult 
probation officer of Cook County, and Dr. 
Anna Dwyer, one of the most prominent 
women physicians of Chicago. Dr. Dwy- 
er’s work will be the immediate care of 
the worfien brought before the court 
whenever their physical condition seems 
to require her services. Her appointment 
has proclaimed the intention of the court 
officers to seek a determination of how 
vital a factor physical ill health may be 
in the aggravation of criminal tenden- 
cies. 


Class Education : 


We have in hand the report of the 
State Regents in charge of the schools of 
West Virginia, and we note that they 
think that negroes are so inferior intel- 
lectually to white people that they should 
have an inferior kind of education. Note 
this fine passage: 


The white man taught the Indian to use 


intoxicants. Those intoxicants are harmful. 


to the white man, but proved much more 
harmful to the Indian. The same mistake 
was made when the white man gave the 
negro the white man’s idea of higher edu- 
cation. While the white man could carry 
this classical education soberly, and find use 
for it in his unlimited opportunities for ap- 
plying it, the negro became unsteady with 
his imaginary sudden elevation and found 
himself in possession of something which 
made him feel rich, but did not increase his 
ability to buy a home or provide bread and 
butter for his family. 


The kind of education which the Re- 


gents of West Virginia propose to give 
their colored citizens discriminates and 
is meant to discriminate against them, 
shutting them up to manual labor. 


In Brief 


By the provisions of the anti-trust law 
the attempt to suppress competition and se- 
cure monopoly is forbidden and punished. 
An amendment to the civil sundry bill de- 
clares that no appropriation made by the 


bill to enforce the anti-trust act shall be. 


used to prosecute combinations of labor 
to prevent competition. President Taft 
vetoed such a bill, declaring it to be “class 
legislation of the most vicious sort.” Can 
it be anything less? Can it be re-enacted 
and signed by the President? 


Senator Vardaman believes in protecting 
negroes from being killed by white men, 
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and white men from being contaminated by - 
having negroes sit near them. When Gov- 

ernor of Mississippi he rode into a mob of 

a thousand men and saved a negro from be- 

ing lynched, who was later proved innocent; 

and in Washington he will introduce into 

Congress a Jim Crow law, and a bill look- 

ing to repeal the amendments giving ne- 

groes the right to vote and hold office. 


The Churchman thinks that great pub- 
licity is given to conversions from Protes- 
tant to the Catholic Church, while conver- 
sions in the other direction are made so 
quietly that nothing is heard of them. It 
says: 

“Within the last four years seven Paul- 

ist fathers in New York City, members of 
the great teaching society of the Church of 
Rome, all high-class men, left that body, 
and one of them became a priest in our 
Church, but. the incidents were not given 
head lines in the daily press.” 
The number has risen since we men- 
tioned the withdrawal of four Paulist fath- 
ers. At a late religious meeting in this city 
we observed four ex-priests present, all ex- 
cellent and scholarly men, three of them 
formerly Paulists. 


The news that the Provisional President 
of the Republic of China and his Cabinet 
have signed the Five Power loan of $125,- 
000,000 is a ground for serious alarm. The 
largest body in the Parliament has opposed 
it and even declares it illegal. What is 
more Dr. Sun is reported as saying that 
the act may split the Republic. We are 
glad that the United States is well out of it. 


The Gainesville, Ga., women appeal 
strongly to the President not to remove 
Mrs. Longstreet, widow of a brave Con- 
federate soldier, from her position as post- 
mistress. We cannot believe he will remove 
her for a political reason. But Robert Small, 
an old soldier with an unusual record, has 
been removed in South Carolina, because 
he was a Republican negro. 


Dr. Friedmann’s visit to this land of 
tuberculosis and gold has slumped to a 
money level. A big company is to finance 
the thing all over the country to the benefit 
of the German physician. This may not be 
quite level with medical ethics, but it may 
match salvarsan, otherwise called 606, and 
the patented medicines. 


Emperor William of Germany believes in 
duels, at least in the army, but there must 
not be too many. He warns officers to prac- 
tise self-restraint as a manly virtue. The 
duello should be extirpated, not reduced. It 
is a relic of barbarism. 

















~ The Most Useful Americans 


A Referendum of Independent Readers on the Most Deserving 
of Their Contemporaries 


In our issue of January 30, 1913, we 
put the following question to our read- 
ers: 

Wuo ARE THE Most USEFUL AMERICANS? 

If life insurance could really insure against 
loss of life on whose lives should the Amer- 
ican people best afford to pay the highest 
premiums? In other words, who among our 
contemporaries are of most value to the 
community, Whose places would be most 
difficult to fill? If Congress should decide 
to award ten prizes to the most deserving 
men and women in the country and leave 
the choice to a popular referendum, who 
should get the largest number of votes? 

Tho we offered no prize for the correct 
answer to our conundrum, because we 
did not know it ourselves, the inquiry 
aroused a great deal of interest. It was 
put to classes in modern history and cur- 
rent events in several colleges and high 
schools; it was made a subject for de- 
bate in reading-circles and clubs; it was 
discust by ministers and editors. 

When the returns came in we found 
that we had over ten thousand names to 
count and that 343 different persons had 
been considered-worthy of the honor of 
being included in the list of the ten most 
valuable citizens of the United States. 
The ten who led are the following: 


Temas A. TOUSON .ik cc cece. ks 898 
OI ts S aleu ow cas 611 
ANDREW CARNEGIE ................ 604 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT ............. 514 
HELEN GOULD SHEPARD ........... 474 
as one BAS bee 470 
GEORGE W. GOETHALS ............. 461 
WMA J. BRYAN: oc cc ceeccccces 458 
Wooprow WILSON ................ 427 
EAPPRR THURBANE on. os ccccccccs 398 


Altogether these names received over 
fifty per cent of the votes, but since the 
number ten is purely arbitrary it is 
proper to name also those who stand 
next in order receiving over a hundred 
votes each: Booker T. Washington, 326; 
Harvey W. Wiley, 310; Orville Wright, 
221; William H. Taft, 162; the Mayo 
brothers, 143; Ben B. Lindsey, 122; 
Charles W. Eliot, 119; John H. Patter- 
son, 101, 
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The value of such an inquiry lies in 
what it tells, not of the persons named, 
but of -those who vote for them. The 
greatest service to humanity may be 
done by some man or woman quite un- 
known to fame so far as this generation 
is concerned, and we cannot even rely 
upon the future historian to discover who 
it is. But all those whose names appear 
in the list have done something which 
their contemporaries recognize as wor- 
thy of honor; it is interesting to see 
what forms of social service- are most 
generally recognized and most esteemed. 
Three fields of human activity are al- 
mdst equally represented in the list: pol- 
itics, 3; philanthropy, 3; applied science, 
4. These then might be called the three 
avenues leading most directly to con- 
temporary fame. 

Passing now from the question of why 
they deserved celebrity to the question of 
how it was attained we see at once that 
the most potent factor is the periodical 
press, which has made their achieve- 
ments and personality known to their 
contemporaries thruout the country. 
These are the names which have most 
frequently been made the subject of spe- 
cial articles in the popular magazines. 
It has, in fact, become one of the most 
useful functions of modern American 
journalism to discover the exceptional 
man wherever he may be and to explain 
what he is doing for the world. This ex- 
tends his influence over the whole coun- 
try and accelerates progress thru the 
rapid spread of new ideas and the im- 
pulse of a good example, as well as se- 
curing to him in his lifetime a due meed 
of public appreciation. The promptness 
of such popular recognition is shown by 
the presence in the above list of the 
name of Alexis Carrel, whose medical 
discoveries were comparatively unknown 
to the layman until last December, a 
month before the vote, when he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize, becoming in 
consequence the focus of the limelight. 

The presence in the list of the names 
of two women is noteworthy, especially 
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since they do not owe that position to 
their sex. They were chosen not because 
it was thought necessary to have some 
women represented, but because as in- 
dividuals they had performed public 
services whose value no one can deny. 
Nor can any one say that in thus taking 
part in public affairs either has sacri- 
ficed feminine charm and modesty. 

One cannot fail to. be struck by the 
absence of some classes of public men 
that might be expected in such a list. 
Thus pure science, philosophy, religion, 
literature and art receive no recogni- 
tion. Not a minister, general, admiral, 
poet, novelist, dramatist, actor, musician, 
artist, architect or business man received 
enough votes to bring him anywhere 
near the topmost ten. Colonel Goethals is 
of course a military man, but it is ob- 
viously not his army record but his en- 
gineering work at Panama that brings 
him into prominence. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Roosevelt are historians, but if they had 
not stopped writing history and gone to 
making it they would not have stood so 
high in public estimation. Mr. Carnegie 
and Miss Addams have written books 
which have sold largely, but it not mere- 
ly as authors that they are thought 
worthy of honor. 

It is sometimes argued that Mr. Car- 
negie did more for. his country in devel- 
oping the steel industry than in endow- 
ing libraries; the latter however is evi- 
dently better appreciated than the form- 
er. So, too, it is as an inventor, not as a 
manufacturer, that Mr. Edison is placed 
at the head of the list. We may question 
if in any other country or in the United 
States in any previous generation the 
omissions mentioned above would have 
occurred. It is all the more striking be- 
cause many of those who sent in lists 
obviously took pains to include repre- 
sentatives of various professions. Some 
of our correspondents frankly say, “I 
would like to pick a preacher for the re- 
maining place, but I know of none of 
sufficient ability and prominence,” or 
“There ought to be an author in the list, 
but I don’t know who.” 

We are not obliged to resort to guess- 
work as to what led our readers to 
choose these names. They have in most 
cases told us. This affords a valuable in- 
dex of the public mind, for it shows 
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clearly what characteristics and accom- 
plishments appeal most strongly to the 
people. We quote from the letters varied 
specimens of the reasons given why they 
thought the persons selected were wor- 
thy of the honor. Taken together they 
read like an English version of the Lat- 
in speech made by the dean of a univer- 
sity when he presents to the president 
the candidates for honorary degrees. But 
in this case the public tribute, based as 
it is upon a wider suffrage than that of 
an academic council, has a higher value 
than that of many an LL.D. causa 
honoris. 


THOMAS A. EDISON. The name of this 
great inventor appeared on 87 per 
cent of the lists sent in. Some of the 
reasons given for the selection are the 
following: 


Who has added more to the material ele- 
ments of civilization, by his own inventions 
and by what they have suggested to others, 
than any other one man in the history of 
the world. 

Giving more comforts in a material way 
to civilizatian than any other American. 

hose pioneer work and inventiveness 
furnish comfort and entertainment to mil- 
lions. 

Because he has demonstrated that inven- 
tive genius. may be turned to a nobler and 
better purpose than the mere making of 
money. 

Perhaps the one name which no one 
could possibly omit from such a list. An in- 
comparable combination of extraordinary 
diligence and inventive ingenuity. A per- 
sonal repudiation of the “good-old-times” 
doctrine. 

Occupying probably the first place among 
strictly utilitarian men. Without his aid 
few of our modern enterprises could be 
carried on as effectively as they are. His 
invention of the phonograph has been one 
of the largest factors in the education of 
the world. 

Manipulator and exploiter of natural 
forces for the good of man. 

Leader in the development and applica- 
tion of inventions that have revolutionized 
civilization in the last centu 

There is no one like him. “fie is the one- 
man-to-the-century inventor. Millions of 
people all over the world are his debtors, 
for nearly all of his inventions have a com- 
mercial value. He is an indispensable asset 
of our nation. 

The world would surely be a dull place, 
if it had not been for his genius. 

Dynamic mind that provides the world 
with heat, light, comfort, amusement, and 
whose further miracles are as yet un- 
dreamed of. 


Whose multitudinous 


inventions have 
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brought and are bringing comfort and ease 
and new fields of activity to the civilized 
world. 

His marvelous discoveries are revolution- 
izing domestic science, business, travel. 


JANE ADDAMS: : 

Best interpreter of practical sociology. 

Social reformer, sane and efficient. 

Leader in work of social amelioration. 
Most conspicuous American woman now 
engaged in public or semi-public activity. 

ighest type of womanhood, unselfishly 
devoted to the uplifting of the unfortunate. 

Of all that feminism represents as a 
force for world betterment she is the phys- 
ical incorporation. 

As the most prominent settlement worker 
and an important writer on social ethics. 

-Not only for her personal help, but be- 
cause her life has been an example and in- 
centive to many. 

Because she has revealed a human meth- 
od of helping God’s poor. 

For her educational and philanthropic 
work in Hull House. 

Whose work laid the foundation for and 
stimulated the development of all social 
service work in this country. 

Whose work at Hull House is the articu- 
late expression of a heart of love and of 
courage equal to the demand upon it. 

Who stands most conspicuously as repre- 
senting the high ideals of the sensible, 
warm-hearted womanhood of America. 
Known everywhere as a social service work- 
er and looked up to everywhere as a leader 
for her sex. 

Rousing the new conscience, and, without 
the vote, directing men’s attention to an 
ancient evil that, after all, they will have 
to cope with and overcome. 

Inasmuch as the Christianity of our day 
seems to have been unable to find a means 
of reaching the social outcasts, the would- 
be helpers preferring to deal with the sub- 
ject at long range, and since the Mary Mag- 
dalenes present .our gravest social, prob- 
lem, Miss Jane Addams, who has pulled off 
her gloves and attacked the question in a 
practical way as no one else seemed to be 
willing to do, and who is getting results, 
must AR included in the list. 

High on the list, first as America’s great- 
est personal impulse to social service, and 
second because, while others have interpret- 
ed the life and conditions of the poor, she 
has interpreted the mind and the funda- 
mental ethical and spiritual positions of 
the poor. I know of no one comparable to 
her in this line except Tolstoi, and he sees 
only one side. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE: 

A common-sense millionaire and philan- 
thropist. 

Representative of the masterful “self- 
made men,” the boast of America, whose 
illimitable wealth and munificent generos- 
ity foster peace. 
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Pre-eminent in the world of philanthropy, 
wherein, by precept and remy he 
been able to successfully apply large sums 
in a reciprocal way which required the re- 
cipients to contribute money or effort. 

Has been and is most useful.in spread- 
ing means for education and self-help and 
the spirit of economic personal indepen- 
dence; the first by his libraries and the lat- 
ter by his literary works. 

For his example in using great wealth 
for the public good in promoting science, 
education and peace. 

On account of his many philanthropies, 
chiefly the founding of libraries, and the 
promotion of international peace. 

For placing the means of education with- 
in the reach of all. 

For 1. His philanthropies; which I would 
rank as follows: (1) Libraries; (2) educa- 
tion; (3) research; (4) heroes; (5) peace. 
2. His work as financier. 

Advocacy of peace and interest in educa- 
tion, particularly his gift of libraries to 
small cities. 

For his wonderful gifts for libraries and 
scientific research. 

For his benefactions, business organiza- 
tion and writings. 

Because of the wisdom and breadth of 
vision displayed in his public benefactions. 
That some of these have been manages in 
a spirit utterly foreign to his original ideas 
in the matter, after it had passed out of his 
control, in no wise detracts from his claims 
to a place in the list. 

Whose work for the world’s peace, whose 
philanthropies and whose personal charac- 
ter represent a splendid force forward. 

Because he has promulgated the principle 
that a man of excessive wealth should con- 
sider himself a trustee. of such wealth rath- 
er than the absolute owner thereof, and 
also because he is the foremost American 
advocate of peace and disarmament. 

A multi-millionaire, who loves books and 
his fellowmen more than gold. No other 
person living has made accessible so much 
good reading to so many peor. A man 
who voluntarily transmutes his vast wealth 
into a healthful educational influence for 
the benefit of his fellows, should be regard- 
ed as one of our most useful citizens. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 


An “all-round” great man, whose services 
to the nation have been of great value in 
many ways. 

Patriot, statesman, working for better 
government, working to help the masses to 
better their condition. 

Teacher of civic righteousness and con- 
structive politician, destined to be a states- 
man. 

Pre-eminent in the realm of national af- 
fairs; by an ability to achieve results, and 
for being able to secure efficient service in 

vernment-affairs, even when handicap 

y routine methods—as instanced by aidin 
Dewey to secure supplies, the’lack of which 
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would have left the fleet unfitted for action 
at Manila. 

Because of his quick, usually accurate 
perceptions of right and wrong, and his 
power as an electrifying agent upon the 
sluggish ss of American citizenship. 

Believed by many to personify the spirit 
of American democracy in its manly, agres- 
sive form. A man of unusually accurate 
impulses, a strong force for righteousness 
and an unquestioned leader of an earnest 
following. 

A man who started a crusade for clean 
and righteous living in and out of office 
that shook the country from center to cir- 
cumference. 

America’s most useful citizen, “the most 
tonic force in American life,” and as fully 
the embodiment of his age and the political 
prophet of the future as Jefferson, Webster 
and Lincoln. I feel this strongly, tho my- 
self a life-long Democrat; tho I do not 
think politics and statecraft necessarily the 
sphere of largest service; tho I think he 
has materially lowered the standards of 
American gentlemanliness. 

His main service has been the clothing in 
new language of the civic and other vir- 
tues, giving, as it were, new incitements 
toward the old, familiar and always re- 
vered ideals. 

Because he has taught the need of pure 

litics, — business methods, pure living; 

ause he is a true humanitarian. 

Because of his great activity in what- 
ever he takes up and because of the fact 
nearly all that he has done, and is now do- 


ing, is good in the interest of the masses. | 


Altho he is greatly criticised, in my opinion 

he is now our greatest American citizen. 
Who, if not the cause, was and is the ex- 

ponent of a much needed moral awaken- 


ing. 

fie has such a hold on the public that he 
can sway it more powerfully than any oth- 
er man now living. He has generally done 
this for the welfare of the majority. 

For starting the Panama Canal, settling 
the Russo-Japanese war and making an 
effort in behalf of conservation of natural 
resources. 

Theodore Roosevelt performed a great 
public service, when he disrupted the Re- 
publican party. He is deserving of praise 
even if he was unconscious that he was 
doing a good deed, as that party has been 
ae in the flesh of progress for a dec- 
ade. 

Statesman who was instrumental in 
awakening the public conscience not only 
to the need of civic righteousness but to 
the —,, of securing it in much great- 
er measure. Originator of the “new nation- 
alism” propaganda which he is working to 
see enacted plank by plank into federal 
laws irrespective of the party which may 
‘foster this or that plank. 

Who more than any other has contrib- 
uted to a quickened national conscience, 
and: whose robust integrity is paving the 
way for a cleaner, healthier public life. 
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In spite of all his faults, for his work 
in curbing the F taped of the judiciary. 

Who stopped the war between Russia and 
Japan, started the Panama Canal, began 
the investigation of the trusts. 

Because of unusually large achievements 
while President, and because much may 
still be expected of one with his equipment. 
He has also been useful lately in reminding 
the country that no one man is /t. 

Entirely aside from his mistakes and his 
recent display of very human qualities, 
Theodore i in the realm of prac- 
tical government, stands alone and pre- 
eminent; and after passion shall have sub- 
sided and he and we sleep with our fathers, 
impartial history will, without reserve, 
name him one of the “Ten.” 


HELEN GOULD SHEPARD: 


A notable example of a truly gentle and 
charitable womanhood. 

Because of her philanthropies in the di- 
rection of personal service, Y. M. C. A. for 
laboring men, etc. 

As an inspiring example of unselfishness 
nd young women of the rich and favored 
class. 

She has consecrated her millions to the 
benefit of mankind and she has endeared 
herself to the nation. 

She has kept a level head and done a 
world of good despite influences to the con- 
trary. 

Exercising her traditional woman’s vo- 
cation of bringing joy and comfort to those 
that need her most, the lame, the halt, the 
disinherited of this world. 

Wealthy but without ostentation. Gives 
freely of hee wealth and time to the better- 
ment of others less fortunate. 

Because in her philanthropic work she 
has shown a genuine personal interest in 
the objects of her philanthropy and has 
poe that people of wealth may find a 

igher happiness in such activities than in 
social amusements and selfish indulgence. 

Whose life has shone out as a beacon 
light in exemplification of Christ’s teachin 
—“I was hungry and you fed me, nak 
and you clothed me, sick and you ministered 
unto me.” 

Helen Gould—we prefer to call her so yet 
—plain Helen Gould—not for any single 
great work of hers, but for the much good 
she has done; perhaps most of all for her 
living example, for helping to create a 
better and higher concept of life and its 
duty in a section of society which, favored 
beyond measure, has been altogether too 
exclusive, too self-centered and too indiffer- 
ent to the common good. 

For her example to the rich in the use of 
wealth, for her love of and aid to the poor, 
for the splendid example which her whole 
life ‘has nm to women everywhere, Miss 
Helen Miller Gould, (with apologies to Mr. 
Shepard) is a most useful citizen. No 
“new woman,” except where “newness” 
means real social progress, no fossilized 
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edition of the woman of yesterday, except 
where clinging to old-time ideals means a 
non-surrender of the qualities which make 
woman sweet and fine, Miss Gould may be 
pointed to as the model woman. 


ALEXIS CARREL: 


As a type of the scientist who discovers 
how to make life happier by making it 
healthier. 

Splendid mental equipment, coupled with 
ceaseless devotion to science, without ul- 
terior motive of fame or material gain. 

Representative of progress in surgery. 

Alleviation of human suffering and pro- 
longation of human life. : 

Whose keenness in research has advanced 
medical science immeasurably. 

The fact that he has been able to keep 
heart tissue alive for 120 days, apart from 
the body to which it belonged, is indicative 
of the grand work he is doing for posterity. 

On account of the progress he appears 
to be making toward proving that life may 
be kept going in a body without regard to 
the Biblical stricture upon its duration. 


GEORGE W. GOETHALS: 

The hero of the Panama Canal romance, 
eminent as an engineer and broad-minded 
executive, faithful to his employer, the na- 
tional government, fortunate in his oppor- 
tunity to lead in the accomplishment of a 
national undertaking, previously impossi- 
ble. 

Pre-eminent in the sphere of public work; 
by demonstrating the capability for efficient 
service that army officers can give when 
needed for handling works of national im- 
portance. : 

_— executive as well as engineering 
skill. 

Whose record at Panama has given us 
encouragement in believing that we have 
men in public service who can do things 
and do them honestly. 

Enduring fame as builder of the Panama 
Canal, a credit to the army and to the na- 
tion. 

A living proof that Uncle Sam can pro- 
duce some good men who poemety and 
efficiently accomplish a world-famous un- 
dertaking. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN: 

The prophet of political advancement, 
the man most fruitful in political theories 
already consummated, as well as the great- 
est among the powers of opposition to the 
besetting sin of conservatism. 

Probably no man in America has done 
more, and is now doing more, to stimulate 
morality and temperance and high ideals 
in life. 

For unceasing defense of the rights of 
the masses against the vested interests. 

Road-breaker and placed in a position to 
make his personality felt during the next 
few years. 

Because he is the most persistent and 
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consistent leader in the movement for pro- 
gressivism. 

Because of his advocacy of peace, of the 
rights of the people, and because he has 
been bigger than party, bigger than his 
ambitions. 

A long-time leader of a great political 
party, without yielding to political corrup- 
tion. 

Pre-eminent in the realm of politics; by 
dignified and persistent advocacy of minor- 
ity interests, and by a firm stand for high 
principles in political service. 

His name is put above any other states- 
man, because a man that subjected himself 
to ridicule and the charge of a bolter of his 
party ticket in order to exalt and defend 
the temperance cause has something to his 
on that no other statesman of his rank 

as. 

As a force for civic righteousness in a 
party carrying such a mass of crude citi- 
zenship he deserves an honor and support 
commensurate with his influence. 

Of service as an example to Americans 
of unselfish adherence to one’s political 
ideals. He and Helen Keller are stirring 
examples of persistence and success under 
adverse circumstances; he in governmental 
ideas affecting the many, she in personal 
education developing her own intellect and 
character against a stupendously heavy 
handicap. 

His public life has been an inspiration 
to all men whose ideals rise above personal 
profit and for whom unsullied honor and 
strict integrity in public service stand as 
a guide to action. 


WooprRow WILSON: 

A student with a broad view of general 
conditions, with a splendid understanding 
of the American situation, and I believe 
desiring honestly to do all that he can to 
better the condition of Americans generally. 

Because his death now would put Thomas 
Marshall into the Presidency, which would 
be a serious calamity. 

Progressive, constructive statesman with 
a supreme opportunity. 

Not merely because he has been elected 
to the Presidency, but because he is a t; 
of the very best kind of man in public life 
today—fearless in the expression of his 
opinions, a scholar and the father of a 
family of splendid American girls. 

Taking higher grounds in politics than 
the politicians of today, emphasizing Jef- 
ferson’s policy or doctrine of faith in the 
masses, 

The scholar and gentleman in politics, 
a rare figure in contemporary America, a 
man who gives promise of becoming a po- 
litical philosopher of first rank, and a plain 
man without pee May his tribe in- 
crease, for such are sorely needed in twen- 
tieth century America! 

For the determination that he has shown 
in asserting true democratic principles in 
government. 
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Because he is willing to be the people’s 
executive. 

A happy union of scholar and statesman; 
a sound thinker and a lucid expositor of 
democracy. He takes his high office, blessed 
with thoro training and an excellent rec- 
ord. 


Because Bryan made him and he will now 


make Bryan. 

Not because he happened to be elected 
President, but because of his efforts in be- 
half of clean politics and the example he 
has furnished, that a gentleman and a 
scholar may at the same time be a prac- 
tical politician. 

Whose services to higher education are 
second only to those of Charles W. Eliot 
and William Rainey Harper; whose preach- 
ing of high political ideals is second only 
to Roosevelt’s and Bryan’s, and whose con- 
tribution to the proper understanding of 
important phases of American history is 
noteworthy. ; 

Gentleman and scholar, an experiment 
in politics—here’s to his success in making 
good the confidence reposed in him. 

An example of one with a scientific train- 
ing for statesmanship. Has the opportunity 
if properly used to rank as one of our great 
Presidents. His actions and successes so far 
indicate he will fulfill these expectations. 
In a position to become the great leader 
not of the Democratic party, but of the 
common, everyday run of people. 

Not chiefly because of what he has done 
as writer, college president and governor, 
tho this is much, but I believe he has the 
opportunity to remove the lingering traces 
of Civil War sectionalism and unite North 
and South in a fully national spirit, and I 
think he will do it. 


LUTHER BURBANK: 


In many ways the most unique person 
now living. Applying his time and talents 
to the discovery and adaptation of the 
beautiful in nature. Then giving these to 
the world. 

Success in propagating the best in flow- 
ers, vegetable and fruit industries and util- 
izing the desert. * 

Nature’s confidante and chum. 

For his achievements in plant eugenics. 

As originator of new fruits and flowers. 

Luther Burbank of California and_ Niels 
E. Hansen of South Dakota, each in his 
line doing a wonderful work for better liv- 
ing conditions both on and off the farm. 


Besides the ten who received the high- 
est number of votes, it is interesting to 
consider other names on the 1030 lists 
sent us which received a considerable 
number of votes. 

It was somewhat surprising to find no 
college or university: president or pro- 
fessor in the list of the elect, for we may 
take it for granted that Mr. Carnegie 





was not nominated primarily because he 
had been Lord: Rector of St. Andrew’s 
University, or Mr. Wilson because he 
had been professor and president of 
Princeton. Highest in the class of educa- 
tors comes Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
but of those who include his name in 
their lists not so many mention his 
development of a system of vocational 
training at Tuskegee Institute as his 
services to his race as a whole, as the 
following phrases show: “The inspira- 
tion of . 10,000,000"; “the evangel of 
peace in the South”; “doing for the 
South what Jane Addams is doing for the 
the slums”; “the Moses of the negro 
race, leading them up from slavery thru 
the desert and into the promised land”; 
“race pacificator and educational oppor- 
tunist”; “solving the second hardest 
question we have to deal with in Amer- 
ica”; “because of his efforts for the pro- 
motion of a better understanding be- 
tween the races.” Among university 
presidents, Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard, received the most 
votes, being described as “America’s 
foremost citizen, with a long life of use- 
fulness behind him as educator and 
thinker, and with a busy present in 
which he is exerting a salutary influence 
on public affairs”; “an iconoclast in edu- 
cation, an®* optimistic, wholesome and 
merciful critic of our national deficien- 
cies”; “venerable but virile, radiating a 
rich personality into thousands of Amer- 
ican homes.” Other university presidents 
whose names appear most frequently in 
the lists are David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford; Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia; Richard Van Hise, of Wis- 
consin, and Henry C. King, of Oberlin. 
Among medical men the Mayo broth- 
ers stand highest, being nominated as 
one person, since their work is insepa- 
rable. Their reputation comes not only 
from their skill as surgeons, but from 
the organization they have effected at 
Rochester, Minn., in which a thoro pre- 
liminary examination often obviates the 
necessity of an operation. Colonel Gor- 
gas appears on many lists for his sani- 
tation of Panama, and Dr. Simon Flex- 


ner and Dr. Jacques Loeb, of the Rocke- 


feller Institute, for their experimental 
researches in physiology. 
It is, as we have said, applied science, 
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not pure science, that wins popular ap- 
plause. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, tormeriy 
chemist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has a strong hold 
upon the amections of the people because 
or energetic propaganda in favor of 
pure food. Honor is given to Orville 
Wright, of Dayton, as one of the inven- 
tors of the aeroplane, and to Prof. Lib- 
erty H. Bailey, of Cornell, for the educa- 
tion of the public in agriculture. 

In the field of politics, besides Roose- 
velt, Bryan and Wilson, the name of 
ex-President William H. Taft is most 
prominent, chiefly on account of his 
efforts to secure international arbitra- 
tion. Next comes Senator Elihu Root, 
“the ablest statesman of his time” and 
“a defender of national honor in the ful- 
filment of treaty obligations.” Senator 
La Follette also receives many votes as 
“a road breaker in politics,” “the best 
and strongest man in the Senate,” and 
for his “increasing defense of the rights 
of the people against the vested inter- 
ests.” 

Among other public men Judge Lind- 
sey stands high “for the founding of the 
juvenile court, thereby reducing the crop 
of criminals.” Then follow Jacob Riis, 
as “a pioneer in the struggle for better 
homes and surroundings for the poor”; 
Gifford Pinchot, for “his coftsistent and 
determined efforts to conserve, in the 
interests of the people, the natural re- 
sources of the country and to promote 
their development in an efficient way”; 
and Louis Brandeis “as a type of the 
lawyer who devotes his knowledge of 
legal technicality to public good instead 
of the aggrandizement of private monop- 
oly.” John H. Patterson, of Dayton, 
president of the National Cash Register 
Company, and now under sentence of im- 
prisonment by the United States court 
for “combination in restraint of trade,” 
receives 101 votes as one of the most 
useful citizens of the country. And this 
was before the flood, too. Among the la- 
bor leaders named, John Mitchell stands 
highest, followed, a long distance behind, 
by Eugene V. Debs. Others receiving a 
sufficient number of votes to entitle them 
to honorable mention are William J. 
Burns, “the terror of the criminal 
world”; Miss Helen Keller, as “an inspi- 
ration to handicapped lives” and because 
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of “her perseverance in trying to over- 
come an almost insurmountable bar- 
rier”; and Miss Ida M. Tarbell, ‘“exposer 
of social and financial rottenness.” 

The vote showed that the most popular 
of our millionaires, next to Mr. Carnegie 


_and Mrs. Shepard, is J. J. Hill, railroad 


promoter and builder, because of his 
enterprise in developing the great 
Northwest and making homes for muliti- 
tudes of Americans. John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., receives almost as many ballots for 
various reasons, such as the founding of 
the University of Chicago and of the 
Institute of Medical Research, “for the 
eradication of the hookworm disease” ; 
“not for his colleges and medical re- 
search laboratories primarily, but be- 
cause he put more and better light into 
millions of homes, even the humblest,” 
and because he has become “the most 
useful citizen of the century by the prac- 
tical dedication of his whole fortune 
thru the national incorporation of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, having for its 
objects ‘to promote the well being and to 
advance the civilization of the United 
States and its territories and possessions 
and of foreign lands, in the acquisition 
of knowledge, in the prevention and re- 
lief of suffering, and in the promotion of 
any and all the elements of human 
progress’!” The late J. P. Morgan is com- 
mended by many as “our greatest finan- 
cier”; for his “promotion of the indus- 
trial development of the country”; for 
“the prevention of panics,” and for 
“bringing the art treasures of the Old 
World to the American people.” The let- 
ters also indicate a widespread admira- 
tion for John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as the 
leader of the movement for the promo- 
tion of social hygiene and the suppres- 
sion of the white slave traffic. 

As we have said, ministers do not ap- 
pear on many of the lists. The highest 
number of votes received by any one is 
57 for the Rev. Francis E. Clark, the 
founder of the Society of Christian En- 
deavor. Next comes the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, editor of the Outlook, “who by 
his books, his editorials and his sermons, 
especially in university circles, has done 
more to liberalize popular theology and 
to make religion real and possible to lay 
doubters than any other man.” He is fol- 
lowed in the order of popularity by the 
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Rev. William A. Sunday, commonly 
known as “Billy Sunday, the baseball 
evangelist,” because, as one correspond- 
ent puts it, “despite the crudeness of his 
theology and the unconventionality of 
his address, he is still doing probably 
more than any other man to awaken men 
to the importance of practical religion 
and right living.” Other votes for minis- 
ters and religious leaders are rather 
widely scattered among many names, the 
most frequent being John R. Mott, the 
international Y. M. C. A. secretary and 
leader in the missionary movement; the 
Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, pastor of the 
Central Church, Chicago, and president 
of the Armour Institute; the Rev. 
William Hayes Ward, editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT; the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, of Columbus; the Rev. Walter 
Rauschenbusch, author of Christianity 
and the Social Crisis; the Rev. Anna 
Shaw, president of the National Amer- 
ican Woman’s Suffrage Association; the 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, 
author of In His Steps; Mrs. Maude 
Ballington Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, leader in prison reform; Fanny 
Crosby, writer of hymns; Archbishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, 

The army and navy are not so well rep- 
resented as the Church. General Leonard 
Wood, Admiral George Dewey and Com- 
modore Robert E. Peary are the only 
names that received any considerable 
number of votes. 

Literature, judging by this referen- 
dum, is even less highly esteemed. The 
most prominent names are the Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, James Whitcomb 
Riley, William Dean Howells and Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie. Evidently our. popular 
writers of novels, romances and short 
stories, tho never so numerous and so 
highly paid as now, are not generally re- 
garded as useful or indispensable mem- 
bers of society. Music, drama and fine 
arts are represented only by scattering 
votes, ; ; ™ 

The letters accompanying the lists 
were interesting reading, and we regret 
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that we have not space to publish them. 
Some contained thoughtful discussions 
as to the relative value of different 
forms of social service, or of natural 
ability, or lofty motives, or accidental 
opportunity. Some offer highly original 
“r amusing suggestions. One correspond- 
ent arranged his ten in the form of a 
directorate, a revival of the classical 
Decemviri, and suggested that under 
such an all-star government as this we 
would all live happily ever after: Execu- 
tive Head, Theodore Roosevelt; Chair- 
man Ways and Means, John D. Rocke- 
feller; Commissioner of Education, 
Charles W. Eliot; Secretary of Peace, 
David Starr Jordan; Chief Engineer, 
George W. Goethals; Technical Expert, 
Thomas A. Edison; Department of 
Social Ethics, Jane Addams; Depart- 
ment of Humanitarianism, Helen Gould 
Shepard; Bureau of Publicity, W. J. 
Bryan. 

Several of our readers volunteered a 
second list giving the names of “the ten 
most harmful citizens of the United 
States,” whose removal would, for rea- 
sons specified, be a benefit to the coun- 
try. These we did not ask for and we for- 
bear to publish, but we may mention the 
curious fact that some of the names were 
the same as those others included upon 
their lists of the ten most useful citi- 
zens. Some lists were of a decidedly par- 
tisan character, for instance, composed 
entirely of Socialists, of suffragists, of 
prohibitionists, or of Roman Catholic 
prelates. One enthusiastic lady from 
Pennsylvania wrote the name of “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt” ten times, apparently 
under the impression that the cumula- 
tive ballot system was already in opera- 
tion. Several nominated their mothers, 
showing thereby a commendable spirit of 
filial affection, but perhaps also an exag- 
gerated idea of the importance to the 
country of their own existence. 

On the whole we believe that the ques- 
tion, tho unanswerable, was well worth 
asking, and we thank the 1030 readers 
who took the trouble to send us their 
opinions. ° 








Neglected Operatic Opportunities 


By Henry T. Finck 


[In Tue ag ke gl for Re Se By we. & By on Mr. Finck contributed the article, “Should 


pe Enjoy Our 2” we noted 


he has been since 1881 musical critic and general 


torial writer for the New York hae Post, and has published a number of volumes of musi- 


a biography.—EDITOoR. } 


The centenary of the birth of one of 
the most distinguished of all French 
operatic composers — Ambroise Thomas 
—occurred last year. Few operas in any 
country have been sung so often as his 
Mignon, not only in France, but in Ger- 
many also. The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany had among its artists the most 
fascinating Mignon the stage has ever 
seen—Geraldine Farrar; yet this opera 
was not revived. Its performance would 
have been more than a tribute of respect 
to Thomas; it would have been an addi- 
tion to the monotonous repertory which 
the public would have thoroly enjoyed, 
as it did a few years ago when Miss 
Farrar appeared here as Mignon. As it 
was, the only sample of the centenarian 
submitted was Hamlet, which was sung 


once’ at the Metropolitan, but by the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Company, to give 
Titta Ruffo (the operatic T. R.) a chance 
to show his paces. He was violently ap- 
plauded, but proved to be of the old- 
fashioned class of singers who conquer 


the multitude with stentorian tones 
rather than with great vocal art. 

This year we have the centenaries of 
the birth of two other composers— 
Wagner and Verdi. Inasmuch as these 
two men, with Puccini, supply most of 
the ammunition for our opera seasons, it 
was to be expected that something would 
be done in the way of celebrating the 
occasion. To be sure, the best works of 
these masters are always in the reper- 
tory, but some of the Wagner operas are 
sadly in need of new stage settings, 
_which might have been supplied. A good 
revival of Rienzi or The Flying Dutch- 
man would have been another way of 
commemorating the centenary. As for 
Verdi, there is at least one of his neg- 
lected operas which it would have been 
extremely interesting to hear—the one 
which immediately preceded his master- 
work (Aida) and shares some of its 
characteristics of grandeur. Its title is 
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Don Carlos. Jean and Edouard de Reszke 
were enthusiastic over this opera and if 
they had remained on the local stage an- 
other year or two, it is likely that it 
would have been produced.-As Verdi was 
not born till October 10, 1813, it is 
possible that something may be done in 
this direction next season. A complete 
Verdi cycle, including those of his operas 
which have survived—Ernani, Rigoletto, 
La Traviata, Il Trovatore, La Forza del 
Destino, Aida, Otello and Falstaff— 
would surely interest the subscribers. 
Not only does the Metropolitan mun- 
agement ignore centenaries—which else 
where are utilized for pecuniary as well 
as artistic reasons—but the subscribers 
also have reason to deplore the neglected 
opportunites for exhibiting the accom- 
plishments of our famous singers in a 
greater variety of operas. From all sides 
come complaints as to the monotony of 
the Metropolitan repertory. Thirty-five 
operas in twenty-two weeks does not 
seem a small number, nor is it. The 
trouble is that these operas, year in and 
out, are always the same, and usually 
also the casts vary little. Madame Des- 
tinn’s beautiful voice is always heard— 
and heard with pleasure—in Aida, The 
Girl of the Golden West and a few other 
works. She herself has complained pub- 
licly of her limited opportunities. She is 
eager to appear in Weber’s Euryanthe 
and some other operas in her large 
repertory, but the chance is withheld. 
Madame Gadski and Madame Fremstad 
both could appear, and appear to advan- 
tage, in several times as many operas as 
those they now are heard in, and the 
same is true of most of the singers. 
Geraldine Farrar not only had no 
opportunity to appear as Mignon, but 
she has not been cast for severa? years 
in some of her best parts, such as Juliet, 
Elizabeth, Zerlina. Cherubino, Violetta 
Her Elizabeth in Tannhéuser is a marvel 
of poetic subtlety, but the public is not 
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permitted .to enjoy it. Her Zerlina is, in 
voice and action, the most fascinating 
impersonation witnessed since the days 
of Pauline Lucca, as the European crit- 
ies agreed when she sang this part at 
the Salzburg festival performances of 
Don Giovanni given in 1906. Saint- 
Saéns, it was reported, nearly fell out of 
his box in his eagerness to applaud her. 
But in New York, apart from her Mar- 
guerite, the Goose Girl in Die Kénigs- 
kinder, and the tiresome Le Donne 
Curiose, she is heard almost exclusively 
in the operas of Puccini. There was a 
glorious chance last year for a revival of 
Don Giovanni with her as Zerlina, and 
a cast including Madames Gadski and 
Destinn, Mr. De Segurola and the great- 
est Don Giovanni of all time, Maurice 
Renaud; but the opportunity was neg- 
lected. There was every reason why this 
artist should have been en- 
gaged for the season just ended 
for a revival of that great Mo- 
zart opera; for The Tales of 
Hoffmann, in which his imper- 
sonation of Satan in three dis- 
guises is one of the miracles of 
modern stage art; and for . 
other operas, including Rigo- 
letto and Faust, not to speak of 
the great roles he enacted with 
Mary Garden. But he was not 
wanted; he was dropped like a 
chorus singer, hated because of 
his superiority. Expensive he 
was, too, besides being a 
Frenchman—and Frenchmen 
are not loved at the Metropoli- 
tan unless they are mediocre. 

Edmond Clément is another 
great Frenchman who might 
and should have been engaged. 
Altho known in France chiefly 
as an opera singer, in which 
capacity his popularity is un- 
bounded, he had to come on 
here as a concert singer, and so 
great is the charm of his art 
that he earned over $40,000 in 
a few months. He was not 
wanted at the Metropolitan, 
tho badly needed, for such 
parts, for instance, as were en- 
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larly The Tales of Hoffmann. With Clé- 
ment and Renaud, this Offenbach opera 
might have been performed as well as it 
was at the Manhattan Opera House. 
With the cast chosen it fell flat; the real 
French spirit as well as the romance 
were missing. The Metropolitan direc- 
tors were able to secure a monopoly of 
opera in New York by buying out Oscar 
Hammerstein; they may thwart his 
effort to produce grand opera in English 
in the theater he is building for that 
purpose by making the Century Theater 
an annex to the Metropolitan and giving 
sixteen weeks of English opera there, as 
threatened. But they cannot obliterate 
the memories of the superb French per- 
formances given by Mr. Hammerstein at 
the Manhattan Opera House, where he, 
a man of moderate means, competed cour- 
ageously with a millionaires’ syndicate. 





trusted to Signor Macnez, who 
is not of Metropolitan stature, 
in Don Pasquale, and particu- 


THE SERENADE IN CYRANO 


Act III, outside Roxane’s house. Madame Alda as Roxane, 
Mr. Amato as Cyrano, Mr. Martin as Christian. 
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No longer is the Metropolitan a 
“three ring” opera house, such as it was 
in the days of Maurice Grau and Hein- 
rich Conried. It has become virtually a 
“two ring” house, for Italian and Ger- 
man opera. The only French opera. done 
as well at the Metropolitan as’ these 
operas were done at Hammerstein’s is 
Massenet’s Manon. This, with Toscanini 
at the conductor’s desk and Geraldine 
Farrar and Caruso in the principal 
parts, is one of the most finished produc- 
tions one can enjoy at the Metropolitan. 
It is such a pleasure, also, to hear Caruso 
in an unfamiliar part. He, too, suffers 
from the oppressive Metropolitan monot- 
ony. He is undoubtedly the greatest 
tenor of the time and deservedly the ido! 
of the public. No one admires him more 
than I do, or praises him more lavishly. 
But I do so long to praise him in some- 
thing else than the few works he is 
allowed to appear in—Aida, I Pagliacci, 
La Gioconda and the Puccini operas. He 
sang well in the revival of Les Hugue- 
nots, a “French” opera by a Prussian 
Jew, Giacomo Meyerbeer; but I should 
prefer to hear him in real French operas, 
like Faust and the shamefully neglected 
Carmen, in both of which he is admir- 
able. As the Metropolitan is at his mercy 
—it could not without him prosper as it 
does now—I cannot understand why he 
does not insist on greater variety in his 
repertory. He seems to lack the ambition 
which made Jean de Reszke rise to 
higher and higher interpretative tasks. 
There was a rumor last year that he 
would sing Tannhduser in Germany. It 
was an absurd rumor, for Tannhiauser is 
not in his line; but Lohengrin is; he has 
appeared in it in South America, and if 
he sang it here, that work would once 
more become the most popular of the 
Wagner operas. Nor do I see any reason 
why he should not sing Walter in Wag- 
ner’s melodious Meistersinger. Neglect- 
ed opportunities! 

Many of the subscribers also wonder 
why Riccardo Martin, the greatest tenor 
by far. America has ever produced, is 
denied the opportunity of appearing in 
some of the Wagner oneras. He is most 
uniustly kept in the background alto- 
gether. Were it not for Caruso, he would 
always play first fiddle. As it is, he is 
indispensable as a substitute for that 
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idol. When Caruso is ill and Mr. Martin 


‘takes his place there is little grumbling 


in the audience. The- directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House loudly profess 
their interest in the development of 
American art. If they are sincere, they 
should not neglect to give American 
artists better opportunities than some of 
them have had. 

Interest in American art was not 
greatly advanced by the Metropolitan 
production of Walter Damrosch’s . 
Cyrano. Mr. Damrosch was born in 
Prussia, but he has been associated with 
American operatic and concert affairs 
more than a quarter of a century, where- 
fore he was entitled to a hearing when 
he offered the score of a grand opera.to 
be staged as one more experiment in the 
cultivation of home-made opera. Previ- 
ous experiments in the same direction 
had not screwed up expectations very 
high. To be sure, Victor Herbert’s 
Natoma (which has recently been ac- 
claimed in California) proved to be an 
interesting and individual work; but 
that opera, tho produced also at the 
Metropolitan, was brought here by the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company. 

William J. Henderson, the clever mu- 
sical critic of the New York Sun, who 
dexterously adapted the libretto of 
Cyrano from Rostand’s famous play, 
summed up the musical results admir- 
ably: “It is not at all likely that any one 
will fall into the error of believing that 
Mr. Damrosch has added a masterpiece 
to the gallery of operatic creations. Men 
do not wait till they are in the neighbor- 
hood of their fiftieth year to disclose-the 
possession of creative musical powers.” 

There is no originality, no individual- 
ity in Mr. Damrosch’s music. During his 
long career as a concert conductor he has 
virtually learned by heart many dozens 
of great works, and reflections of these 
could not but light up his score, espe- 
cially in the orchestral coloring, which 
is often beautiful, tho somewhat saccha- 
rine and cloying. One person, after hear- 
ing Cyrano, exclaimed: “I feel as if I 
had taken a bath in tepid sugar water.” 
The tragic episodes of the play are musi- 
cally treated with some success, but the 
vivacity and Frenchness of the lighter 
parts are utterly missing. There are no 
tunes of the old-fashioned operatic sort 
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vo remember; nor, on the other hand, is 
the opera a music drama in the Wag- 
nerian sense of the word. The audience 
at the first performance remained to the 
end. At the repetitions it dwindled away 
beautifully by degrees. 

Far more interesting was the second 
novelty of the season, Boris Godounoff, 
even tho it must be said of this also that 
it is neither an opera nor a music drama. 
Its composer, Moussorgsky, was a musi- 
cal Nihilist, who scorned the conven- 
tional operatic forms as well as the rules 
of harmonic sequence established by the 
masters. His ideas were too “advanced” 
even. for the Russians, and so his opera 
was not a real success until after he had 
introduced a love scene, and his friend 
Rimsky-Korsakoff had pruned, edited 
and polished the whole score. In its pres- 
ent shape there are very few rough 
edges, and were the plot and the music 
more coherent, the opera would stand a 
chance of surviving in the local reper- 
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tory. Musically its principal charm lies 
in the abundance of folk melody, which, 
however, has the drawback of a monot- 
ony resulting from excessive repetition. 

Moussorgsky’s music alone could never 
have given this opera its great vogue in 
Russia. Its chief strength is in its plot— 
the story of the Czar Boris, who usurped 
the throne by murdering the boy Dmi- 
tri, and who, a Russian Macbeth, is tor- 
mented to hallucination and death by a 
guilty conscience. Altho performed by a 
mediocre cast, this opera made a deep 
impression on Metropolitan audiences 
because of this plot and of the realistic 
scenes of Russian life, as well as of some 
very effective choruses. 

Besides these two novelties there were 
two which the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Company brought to the Metropolitan. 
One was Zandonai’s Conchita, a sensa- 
tional but flimsy production of the young 
Italian school, and the Kuhreigen of the 
German composer Kienzl, the best thing 








JUST AFTER THE CORONATION IN BORIS GODOUNOFF 


Act I, Scene III, square between the two cathedrals of the Assumption and of the Archargels, Moscow. 
Mr. Didur, Miss Anna Case and Miss Leonora Sparkes. 
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in which by far is the interpolated ‘“‘Mar- 
seillaise.” Altogether, it cannot be said 
that Mr. Dippel’s contributions to the 
local opera season were either important 
or interesting. Thais fell far short of its 
former level because Mary Garden did 
not have the inspiring companionship of 
Maurice Renaud. 

Of French operas only three were 
sung by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany during the season just ended, un- 
less Les Huguenots be counted as a 
fourth. Sixteen performances were given 
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in French, five in English, fifty-four in 
German, eighty-six in Italian. Of the 
composers, the one most frequently 
heard was Wagner. His operas were giv- 
en thirty-five times, as against twenty- 
six performances of Puccini’s and six- 
teen of Verdi’s. Evidently those were 
mistaken who had feared that under the 
present Italian management German 
opera would be routed. What has been 
antagonized is French operas and 
French artists. 
New York City. 


The Cozy Corner on the Roof 


A Simple Recipe for a Bit of Country Calm in the City 
By Beatrice Griswold 


Every city home may have its garden. 
It does not matter if the grass plot in 
the dooryard—the only place in the old 
days where the city dweller might culti- 
vate a bit of nature—has been covered 
with cement and overshadowed by ad- 
joining brick walls. There is now a new 
opportunity for garden mdking in con- 
nection with a city dwelling. Within the 
breeze-swept area of the roof there is 
sunshine, fresh air and ample space for 
the home-maker to plant her garden and 
to have an outdoor cozy corner for all the 
family to enjoy. 

The two essentials for a garden on the 
housetop are a four-foot railing around 
its outer edge and a flat wooden flooring 
to protect. the roof. If this happens to be 
tiled so much the better; it will shed the 
rain more quickly. But an inexpensive 
wooden flooring covering all or only the 
portion of the roof to be used will 
answer the purpose just as well. 

Because of the distressing lack of 
space in the great centers more than one 
city dweller has cast about for a place in 
which to have a few growing plants, 
where a little time can be spent in the 
open each day during the warm weather. 
The result of the quest is the roof gar- 
den. In many instances it has started 
with a few flower pots and an awning, 
and from this has been gradually en- 
larged with couches, rugs, reclining 
chairs and hammocks into a most de- 


lightful .cozy corner, with pretentious 
flower boxes and shrubs. 

And not only the roofs of private 
dwellings are being used for this kind of 
recreation, but the tops of large apart- 
ment houses in many cases are being 
transformed so as to be of benefit to the 
tenants. Flower boxes have been pro- 
cured to decorate the parapets, and awn- 
ings put up to afford shady nooks, where 
reclining chairs and hammocks may be 
enjoyed. : 

On top of an East Side settlement 
house in New York City, situated in a 
district where the sidewalks and tene- 
ments swarm with people, and the sun 


-and pure air penetrate with difficulty 


into the narrow street, there is an invit- 
ing cozy corner where the busy workers 
may have a breathing spell after a day 
of stress and strain. It affords them 
practically their only chance of a brief 
period of relaxation in the fresh air. 
Downstairs classes and clubs are under 
way, class bells are ringing and chil- 
dren’s voices echo thru the halls. Natu- 
rally there is little opportunity for the 
social worker to rest amid all this activ- 
ity. But on the roof there is absolute 
tranquillity. Even the sounds in the 
street are heard only vaguely, the tem- 
perature is several degrees cooler, and 
there is a more satisfying view of the 
sky than is possible elsewhere. 

The planning of this little garden—a 
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very simple matter—has given a tremen- 
dous amount of pleasure. The idea had 
its inception in the placing of a single 
chair in a sheltered portion of the roof 
by one of the workers who craved a few 
moments out of doors when her daily 
tasks were over. From this has grown 
the miniature roof garden, which all the 
household is now enjoying. An inexpen- 
sive wooden flooring was laid over the 
space set apart for use, some chairs were 
added, and a grass rug brought up to 
cover the floor. A couch was installed for 
the afternoon “nap.” Finally a wooden 
roof was built over the top for protection 
from sun and rain, and Japanese porch 
screens -hung so as to drop from the 
sides. Around the enclosure were planted 
large boxes with geraniums and morn- 
ing glories; a lattice work of twine was 
made for the climbing vines. 

This is the coziest place imaginable 
for a cup of tea in the late afternoon, 
and at night, when the weather is warm, 
it is a great boon to the residents of the 
settlement. There is moonlight and star- 
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light along with the cooling breezes 
sweeping in from the nearby river. One 
feels almost thirty miles away from the 
crowded tenements and _  congestea 
streets. 

In another part of the city an ingen- 
ious householder has covered over a por- 
tion of her roof with canvas supported 
by a wooden frame. At the edge she has 
built an iron railing to prevent possible 
accidents. Awnings and Japanese screens 
are suspended over the sides so that the 
sun may be shut out on warm days and 
to help insure privacy, as the house is 
lower than those surrounding it. 

Rugs have been laid upon the floor, 
rockers and armchairs brought up from 
downstairs, and a tea table arranged in 
the center. An electric wire has been run 
across the canvas top and the electric 
bulbs covered with lanterns, so that it is 
possible to illuminate this enclosure at 
night with a pretty, soft light. Thus it 
may be used for outdoor entertainments 
the entire summer. 

Thruout the city are a number of 








SHUTTING OUT THE CITY WITH FLOWERS 
All you need is « floor, flower boxes, a simple‘ trellis and some sort of canopy, 
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somewhat ‘similar roof cozy corners. All 
have been started with the idea of fur- 
nishing the householders a _ breathing 
space other than in the streets. For 
there is room on the housetop to move 
about in as well as opportunities for 
cultivating flowers. The intense sunlight 
produces a luxuriant growth, and while 
the hardier flowers do best, such as 
geraniums, nasturtiums, asters, mari- 
golds and petunias, almost any variety 
may be made to grow, including rose- 


bushes and climbing vines, providing 
they have sufficient water morning and 
evening when the heat of the sun is 
gone. Evergreens and shrubs may be 
planted in green painted tubs, and a 
hedge of summer cypress in flower boxes 
will grow very quickly. This makes a 
pretty border on top of the parapets and 
it will partly shut out the view and make 
the illusion of one’s being in a country 
garden quite complete. 
New York City. 


In Berlin in May 


By Harriet Lewis Bradley 


Oh, blue of forget-me-not, 

And lilacs in sweetest array, 

And rose of the thorn and snow of the thorn, 
In Berlin in May. 


And the loved laburnum tree, 

In many @ garden and way, 

Giveth joy untold with flowers of gold 
In Berlin in May. 


And the young Princess Louise 

From the Schloss on the river Spree, 

Rides, a German bride, by her lover’s side 
In Berlin in May. 


O Princess of Prussian House! 
There’s a wish in the air today, 
Glad thy future be, as flower and tree 
In Berlin in May. 
Portland, Me. 





Bird Music 


Do You Know How Original the Robin Is, or How Companionable 
You May Find the Catbird ? 


By E. P. Powell 


{Mr. Powell wrote from Florida a little earlier in the season: 


“The first robins have just 


gone North—much later than usuai—and very few as compared with ten years ago. Look out or we 


shall lose them altogether.’”’—EpirTonr. | 


I have heard a good deal of good mu- 
sic in my life, but the older 1 get the 
more I am convinced that the sweetest 
music in this world is given to us by the 
virds. I never quite understood this big 
truth until I was half a hundred years 
oid. | knew the sparrows and the robins 
and the catbirds as a boy; and ran thru 
the pastures all the merrier for their 
music. I learned to distinguish many of 
the birds by their songs as well as their 
colors, but the great truth that musicians 
were filling the air with notes incom- 
parable hardly got hoid of me. I paid 
large sums to hear distinguished singers, 
pianists, flutists, violinists, but all this 
while around my head were better artists 
than any that had taken my money. That 
is just the point, that these musicians 
of the air are real artists. 

They are not simply letting loose a lot 
of notes that have no definite relation to 
sentiment, but, as I hear them now, I 
distinctly see that there has been inven- 
tion of the highest order, and this quite 
as wonderful as anything achieved by 
Mendelssohn or Beethoven. Each bird 
family has its own repertory, expressive, 
in every case, of its life. I am not one of 
those that believe the whole animal cre- 
ation lives and acts without reason. As 
I see it these bird families have been 
brought into the family relation, differ- 
entiated from each other by carefuily 
thought out and worked out methods of 
living; and their songs are exactly ad- 
justed to these specific life habits. 

This great fact first burst on me when 
listening to the morning chorus of the 
robins. I had gone North for a few 
months, after living in Florida where the 
robins seldom sing. It was a June morn- 
ing, and the very first sound that I heard 
was a robin as far in the east, down 
the valley way, as I could hear plainly. 
It was hardly more than a call at first, 
but it immediately jumped into a great 


shout of praise—at least that was the 
way it sounded to me. Quickly another 
rovin a little nearer caugnce the key, and 
swung himself into accord. ‘(hese were 
toliowed by others, nearer and nearer, 
until the redbreast that spent his night 
in the big hemlock by my window flew to 
the very tip of the tree and- sung out 
what could not have been less than a 
greeting to the day. It was a hallelujah, 
in every sense of the word. Already the 
chorus reached from the center of the 
valley to my house roof, and from us was 
moving westward with great rapidity. To 
right, and to left, and everywhere, the 


topmost limbs of the trees were filled 


with robins greeting the break of day. 
No other birds intruded; only my near- 
est catbird whistled in a very low key, 
listening and approving, I am sure. 

For the first time in my life I felt that 
I was listening to the greatest music the 
world held, the grandest melody that was 
ever invented. No human melodists had 
touched this high notch of glory to God 
in the highest; on earth, peace and good 
will to men. The robins were not singing 
this carelessly, but carefully. They felt 
what they were singing; no. one could 
question it. Every robin was happy and 
telling his delight. His song was definite; 
not a.mere rattle of notes. No one could 
listen attentively without being worship- 
ful. Here was a genuine religion; told in 
music and involving love, joy, fellowship 
and good will. When it was over after a 
half hour every robin flew down to the 
lawns and began his daily service for his 
family. He seemed then to be a plain sort 
of bird; and when I looked at his poor 
architecture I could see that his soul had 
gone in another direction. When the 
robins ceased the catbirds began to 
whistle louder, and the grosbeaks ven- 
tured a fuller exploitation; and all the 
world went on as usual. 

I know of but one other choral among 
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the birds, and that is the red-winged 
blackbird’s. It is a curious affair and 
very sweet. A flock of them in the south- 
ern pines occasionally yield to a soloist, 
but as a rule the whole company sing to- 
gether; after a leader to be sure, but 
with a swinging unity that is delightfui- 
ly charming. Their notes are remarkably 
silvery, but I do not find any soulful ex- 
pression as among the robins. It is all 
delightful, but not inspiring. It is charm- 
ing, but not indicative of genius. 

Among the soloists, 1 am convinced 
that the robin is also preéminent; quiet 
and unsentimental as he appears when 
picking worms on the lawn, this poet is, 
after all, in very close relation to ali the 
moods of Nature. Given a golden sunset, 
especially after a thunder shower, and 
what the robin can say from the treetop 
is oratorical, sentimental and musical 
combined. There is an evident appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, and his reper- 
tory is always original. You have prob- 
ably an idea that all robins sing alike. 
A very little attention and you will find, 
that no two of them sing the same notes. 
Robin music is so pronounced as to ex- 
cuse anyone for some carelessness as to 
its differentiations; but no other bird 
with which I am at alk familiar has so 
great a power to originate. 

Going across my lawns one evening, 
just before sunset, I heard a call, very 
musical, but remarkably articulated, and 
sounding to me like “Hear this birdie!” 
“Hear this dear little birdie!’ I found it 
difficult to trace the music and discover 
the singer; but when found it turned out 
to be “only a robin.” Where this enuncia- 
tion originated I cannot say, possibly 
with a bird that had been caged. How- 
ever, it was a persistent song, and was 
inherited by nestlings, until we had 
“Hear this birdie!” somewhere about 
our acres for several years. It was grad- 
ually lost. Careful listening, I find, will 
frequently detect other freaks, articula- 
tive or musical, or both, in robin songs. 
I was stopped not long ago while driving 
near Utica by a robin call, so utterly dis- 
tinct from the usual robin music that I 
was imprest with the conviction that 
we have not come anywhere near the end 
of the evolution of the robin’s repertory. 

The catbird leads all others in its ver- 
satility and elegance of accomplishments. 
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‘Its relative, the mocking-bird, does not 
approach the power of its Northern cou- 
sin. It is more voluble, but hardly more 
versatile; for I have heard the catbird 
imitate nearly every sound within its 
range, from guinea-hens to squirrels. 
Where this bird is entirely at home and 
forgets fear its performances are won- 
derful. It is not uncommon for one of 
them to sit on a limb meditatively, and 
repeat the music of other birds in a low, 
quiet key, and thoughtfully, as if re- 
hearsing them. I place him at the head 
of soloists, not only because of the de- 
licious quality of his composition, but 
because of his companionability. He is 
the only bird that comes into personal 
relations with me in the fields; sings to 
me; laughs at me; talks to me, and in 
more ways than one undertakes to ex- 
press his good will and liking for me, as 
well as my cherries. 

When the singing era is over, that is, 
about August first, my catbird talks to 
me in bird prose. Calling out of the 
thickest bushes, he waits for me to an- 
swer; gets impatient if I do not; and 
finally we chat with each other, not very 
articulately, but very sentimentally. I 
wish he understood English better, but 
we get on fairly well with the aid of 
whistling; whistling, you know, being a 
sort of common language between birds 
and men. 

There are other talking birds that I 
like very much indeed, especially those 
that come in flocks and groups like cedar 
birds and chickadees—who sing very lit- 
tle, but chatter a great deal. Most of them 
are evidently undertaking to express 
their feelings without regard to who 
shall hear. The catbird wants you to 
hear; he is communicative in the fullest 
sense of the word, and as mischievous 
as a frolicking kitten. Another soloist 
who comes very warmly into the life of 
children is the song sparrow. I do not 
know that he has invented anything very 
remarkable, but possibly his family song 
should rank as one of the three or four 
best bird inventions. Its sweetness and 
cheerfulness and good-hearted view of 
the world is complete. How I should like 
to go back among these bird families 
and see where each one began to differ- 
entiate from the other, just as human 
races have done by their languages. 
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Apart from the chippering and com- 
panionable chattering of grouped birds, 
those that hunt food in flocks, nearly all 
bird music bears a close relation to 
home life. All our familiar birds in the 
North stop singing the very moment 
their fledglings have left the nest. It 
seems to be a problem in what we are 
learning to call eugenics. Little birds 
are to be born right. Home life about 
them is to be of the highest order. Dur- 
ing egg-laying and baby-hatching the 
father and mother understand that the 
home spirit must be most beautiful. 
They pour out their souls in song during 
these incubating weeks. So it happens 
that we shall not be able really to appre- 
ciate the orchestra given us in the heav- 
ens, unless we listen from the stand- 
point of parents. Shall not we be able to 
make the world as beautiful about us 
during the child-bearing period? And 
yet we must not forget that our baby- 
bearing period is all the year round, and 
so we are bound to sing from January to 
December. Will the spirit of song ever 
dominate the human family to the ex- 
tent that it does the bird family? 

So I have come to think that singing 
must in some way have to do with babes 
and cradles—have something of that 
sort for inspiration and association. All 
other singing is mechanical; something 
turned on to order, soul or no soul. What 
of church choirs? Why this, that the 
world never got up anything more out 
of tune with love and worship, out of 


taste and out of Nature. It would be a’ 


hundredfold more religious to have a 
big cage of canaries in the vestibule. 
Singing has a specific place, and it 
comes, that is real singing does, only as 
the expression of a complete emotion. 
This was what Jenny Lind meant, I ex- 
pect, when she said, “Tell me to sing 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and then I will 
sing indeed.” 

Birds that do not sing are to be looked 
on with suspicion. Their home life is 
pretty sure to be of the slum sort, and 
their morals more or less vicious. The 
English sparrow is a case of absolute 
degeneration. Its home life is vulgar, 
noisy, indecent and indicative of a mean 
character. All sin is negative with birds, 
as it is with meh; a lack of aggressive 
goodness, and this is just where we find 
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that these herding birds must be classed ; 
they have neither home life nor music. 
Whether the talking birds are to be 
ranked before or behind the singer's I 
am not quite sure. I do not forget that 
human speech began with song; and that 
prose followed poetry in the arts. Bob 
White is a remarkable character every 
way; but his talking is better than his 
singing. It is positively melodious when 
he comes trailing through the dew of a 
Florida morning. It is almost singing as 
he slips in to take his share of the break- 
fast furnished from the house. I think 
that a few generations of decent treat- 
ment will make this bird a fowl. The 
common crow is a puzzle. That he is far 
up in the evolution of reason is certain. 
His social life is nearly as complex as 
our own. His games are as full of fun 
as those of a schoolboy. That crows can- 
not sing is no wonder; they can talk, and 
almost articulate. 

Some of my Rhode Island reds come 
quite into the same class—that is, of 
talkers—only they have to be encouraged 
a little. I should like to hear from a half 
dozen farmers’ wives who have cultivated 
the talking ability of their fowls. I have 
one hen who can carry on quite a con- 
versation. She never lets me go by with- 
out a bit of a chat. I first discovered her 
talent when, as a pullet of a few months, 
she led seventeen chickens from under 
my cottage where she had stolen a nest. 
This indicated good hen cOmmon sense; 
and she raised every one of them. When 
the job was finished she called me, and 
told me in pretty good articulation that 
she wished to go back to the business of 
laying eggs. I would not think of pass- 
ing her by without answering her call, 
that is, as well as I can. John Burroughs! 
I wish you were here to try the experi- 
ment; I think you would say that ‘for 
once you had found a bird that could 
reason. 

I am not in the mood, however, in this 
article to combat those who do not be- 
lieve that birds reason. It is one of those 
shortsighted notions that come to noth- 
ing when we learn to see things out of 
warm eyes; that is, with hearts behind 
our eyes. It will not do to,go out into 
the fields full of coriceit and defy the 
right of the birds to come into the great 
family of God, inspired by the same 
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Mind and acting with the same Love. 
How little does the common man appre- 
ciate the universe that he has about him. 
He not seldom overlooks the best part of 
it. He eats his potatoes, but never hears 
his robins. He goes to church to hear 
very good music, but he has a better 
choir in his back garden. Abolish the 
causes of fear and you can surround 
yourself.with such a multiplicity of sing- 
ers, all for nothing, that you yourself 
shall be able to develop a more tuneful 
soul. 

On my few acres at Clinton I am able 
to hear in the morning not only the 
robin, but the red breasted grosbeak, and 
at noon not only the catbird, but the song 
sparrow; in the evening the wood thrush 
and the Wilson’s thrush have come out 
of the woods to live with me and make 
the evening rich with music. Here in 
the South the mocking-bird is a flitting 
vision all the year; but twice during the 
months when two of them go to build a 
nest and rear their young, their home 
life becomes marvelously musical. Then 
it is that a mocking-bird becomes a vio- 
lin, a piano, a flute, a whole orchestra. 
His soul goes out into song and flitters 
off into melodies until it seems as if the 
fellow would pass away into some melo- 
dious breeze. I do not understand him 
at all, and perhaps do not appreciate him 
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at his best. His music is everything good, 
bad and indifferent tossed in together. 
When he and his°“wife have a skirmish 
it goes into song. The shrike, coldest 
blooded of all birds, has also a singing 
mood that will carry him occasionally 
clean out of range of cruelty. I think 
that by and by this bird will develop a 
finer character. There’s a deal of singing 
going on here during mulberry season, 
but to me it is not full enough of soul. 
Not one of them compares with that su- 
preme artist, the plain-dressed worm- 
pulling robin of our Northern lawns. 
You cannot save our song birds by 
statute, nor by discoursing on their abil- 
ity to eat worms. You may get the farm- 
ers to put away their guns, and possibly 
let the birds peaceably take a few cher- 
ries; but they will do very little in the 
way of counting birds into their families, 
to plant and to build, and every other 
way to win them into their homesteads. 
We have been overlooking the best part 
of the argument, the great moral and 
intellectual power of these neighbors of 
ours in the air, the occupants of our 
homes. The people on the farms must 
have a warmer appreciation of the com- 
panionship that is possible. To open the 
ears and the eyes of the country folk to 
a keener apprehension of the bird life— 
that is on the road to evolution. 
Sorrento, Florida. 


Pipes of Pan 


By Victor Starbuck 


O Pan, I hear thy music blow 

Among the misty hills of morn: 

No more doth Triton sound his horn. 
Apollo died full long ago, 

As legend saith, when Christ was born. 
Yet still, so long as streamlets flow, 
While branches sway and grasses grow, 
When sunrise sets the world aglow 
I hear thy merry music blow 

Among the misty hills of morn. 


O Pan, I hear thy pipings pour 
From shadowy Gells at hush of noon, 
When thru the cloud-flecked skies of June 

The fleet-winged swallows dip and soar, 
And shrill cicadas softly croon. 

Deserted lies the fountain-shore, 


By white-limbed naiads loved of yore, 
And Marsyas leads the dance no more; 
Yet still thine airy pipings pour 

From shadowy dells at hush of noon. 


O Pan, I hear thy pipes complain 
At dusk along the river edge, 
When zephyrs sway the whispering 
sedge: 
The Elder Gods come not again; 
No more shall Vulcan clang his sledge, 
And thou alone dost still remain; 
Yet still I hear thy pipes complain 
In flutings of the autumn rain, 
Or when the lights of evening wane 
At dusk, among the swaying sedge. 
Orlando, Fla. ‘ 





Straining an Historic Friendship 


How Our Attitude Is Alienating the Sympathies of Japan 
By Hamilton Holt 


MANAGING Epitor or THE INDEPENDENT. 


On March 31, 1854, Commodore Perry, 
in behalf of the United States, signed 
with Japan a treaty of commerce and 
friendship which opened Japan to the 
world and inaugurated the most remark- 
able political and social revolution known 
to history. The first sentence of that 
treaty reads as follows: 

“There shall be perfect permanent and 
universal peace and a sincere and cordial 
amity between the United States of Amer- 
ica on the one part and the Empire of Ja- 
pan on the other, and between their people 


respectively without exception of persons 
and places.” 


From that day to this Japan has lived 
up to the letter and spirit of that treaty. 
She has never let an opportunity pass to 
express her gratitude and to show her 
friendly feelings to the United States. 
She has sent her brightest young men to 
be trained in our universities and tech- 
nical schools. She has modeled her educa- 
tional system after ours. She has em- 
ployed many Americans within the empire 
as advisers, teachers and administra- 
tors. Even at this moment an Amer- 
ican citizen, Mr. Dennison, is serving as 
chief adviser of the Foreign Office. 

The United States had an equally un- 
blemished record for cordiality to Japan 
until the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Then the change began. I take no 
stock in the charge that the American 
war correspondents, whose work at the 
front was so restricted by the Japanese 
military authorities, started the anti- 
Japanese cry in a spirit of révenge. 
Nevertheless, all of a sudden statements 
began to appear in the American press 
that we would have to fight the Japanese. 
They were getting “cocky” as a result of 
their victories over Russia, and needed 
to be “taught a lesson.” Besides, the 
periodical English and German war 
scares were beginning to experience the 
law of “diminishing returns” and our 
naval friends and ordnance manufac- 
turers were under the necessity of con- 
juring up some new adversary against 


whom we needed the protection of a 
great and ever greater navy. Then came 
the law segregating the Japanese in the 
California schools, as if they were not 
fit to associate with white children. That 
stirred up Japan to strong protest, but it 
ended in Japan’s stopping all emigra- 
tion, so that even students find it diffi- 
cult to come here today. There is now an 
excess of Japanese returning home from 
the United States over Japanese coming 
to our shores by about 3000 a year. The 
latest statistics show that in 1911 the 
excess of Japanese laborers returning 
home over those coming here was 8966, 
out of a total population of 70,000 in the 
Hawaiian Islands and 60,000 on the 
mainland. 

President Roosevelt, however, imme- 
diately after the California outbreak, 
sent the fleet on its voyage around the 
world, ostensibly on a “peace” cruise, 
but in reality to “impress” Japan. Japan 
turned the other cheek by spending a 
million dollars to entertain it. Here were 
a people who were brutally insulted by 
our Pacific Coast, a people we called 
“heathen” and sent missionaries to 
christianize, actually teaching us a 
lesson in Christian ethics. Tho we all but 
drove them out of California, they met 
our officers and men, strewing their 
paths with flowers. Tho we excluded 
them from our schools, they suffered 
their little children to greet us singing 
our national hymn. 

Japan has shown similar hospitality to 
our delegations of merchants and others 
who have since visited her shores. Yet 
the pin pricks continued. Bills began to 
be introduced into the California Legis- 
lature to prohibit the Japanese from the 
coast and to prevent those already there 
from owning land or engaging in busi- 
ness. 

Next came the report that Japan had 
a secret treaty with Mexico against us, 
and was to be allowed a Pacific port. 
That, of course, turned out to be a 
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“fake. ” There were also the reported 
speeches of a member of Congress, for- 
merly of the navy, declaring that Japan 
was preparing to declare war and seize 
the Philippines, Hawaii and the Pacific 
Coast. On February 25, 1911, on the floor 
of the House, Mr. Hobson prophesied 
war with Japan within twenty months. 
Then came Secretary Knox’s proposal 
for the neutralization of the Manchurian 
Railway, which would have deprived 
Japan of the rights on the mainland she 
had gained by the treaty of Portsmouth 
and have destroyed her preponderant in- 
fluence on the border state facing her 
Korean frontier. 

Next appeared a scheme of American 
capitalists to build the Chinchow-Aigun 
Railway, to rival the South Manchurian 
Railway, in China. This was followed 
shortly by the proposal from bankers, 
originating here, that a syndicate repre- 
senting four Powers—the United States, 
England, France and Germany—should 
loan China $50,000,000, the interest to 
be guaranteed by all the unhypothecated 
resources of Manchuria, thus dethroning 
Japan from her primacy in Manchuria 
and all China. Tho the Knox neutraliza- 
tion plan and the American railroad 
scheme fell thru, and the bankers con- 
trolling the four-Power loan subsequent- 
ly invited Japan and even Russia to join 
their circle, these proposals made a very 
bad impression in Japan. 

Then in the early part of last year, a 
measure known as the Dillingham bill 
was favorably reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which would have excluded the Japanese 
from our shores as the Chinese are now 
excluded. Fortunately, the exposure of 
the “joker” in the bill led to a modifica- 
tion of the anti-Japanese clause. But in 
the meantime the news had been cabled 
to Japan and the harm had been done. 

Immediately upon that, Senator Lodge 
revived the Magdalena Bay war scare by 
imputing that Japan was seeking conces- 
sions in Mexico. in violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Altho it was soon proved 
that Magdalena Bay was in the rainless 
belt of lower California, in a region in 
which nothing grows except cactus and 
a few stunted cedars, and that a single 
spring among the sand dunes was the 
sole supply of the diminutive fishing 
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village on its shoves, the Senate passed a 
resolution to the effect that the Monroe 
Doctrine applied to such cases. The Sen- 
ate also, in emasculating the great Taft- 
Knox peace treaties with England and 
Japan, gave Japan another slap by 
adopting an amendment reserving from 
arbitration the question of the “admis- 
sion of aliens to the educational institu- 
tions of the several states.” 

And now the California Legislature is 
in session again and already thirty-four 
anti-Japanese bills have been introduced. 
Some of these bills provide for increas- 
ing the license fees of Japanese fisher- 
men from $10 to $100, for the segrega- 
tion of Japanese school children thruout 
the state, and for the imposition of a 
special poll tax upon the Japanese. 
Others prohibit the Japanese from em- 
ploying white girls, from using power 
engines, and from taking out liquor 
licenses. But by far the most dangerous 
is the Bradford Alien Land Bill, which 
would prevent the Japanese from own- 
ing land in California. If this passes we 
shall probably lose the friendship of 
Japan for years to come. 

I do not wish to discuss the question 
as to whether the Bradford bill contra- 
venes our treaty with Japan or not. If 
it does, as seems almost certain, it will, 
of course, be nullified by the courts. But 
as I have recently visited Japan and have 
had opportunities to learn more than 
most of my countrymen of the real feel- 
ings of the Japanese toward us, I con- 
sider it something of a duty to speak 
plainly now. Up to the end of the Russo- 
Japanese war the Japanese regarded us 
with a feeling almost akin to reverence. 
There existed in Japan a very strong 
sentiment—a sentiment entirely separate 
from commerce — connected with the 
name of America. Even today the Japan- 
ese, next to the preservation of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, desire our com- 
merce and friendship. They will do any- 
thing we ask of them, provided they can 
do it with dignity. The evidence is over- 
whelming to anyone seeking the truth. 
Two years ago, for instance, when Japan 
learned that we were preparing to nego- 
tiate an unlimited arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain, she voluntarily consented 
to a modification of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, so that in case Japan and the 
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United States were at war England 
would not have to choose between break- 
ing her alliance with Japan or her peace 
treaty with us. Surely Japan would never 
have renounced the right to call on Eng- 
land for aid if she had reason to expect 
any further trouble with us. _ . 

It must be remembered, however, that 
there are forces in Japan that are work- 
ing against this historic friendship, just 
as there are in this country. Without at- 
tempting to put them in the order of 
their importance they would include: 
1st, the ignorance and incompetence and 
anti-Japanhese bias of many of the offi- 
cials we send to the Far East; 2nd, the 
exceeding jealousy of nations like Eng- 
land and Germany over our increasing 
trade in Japan. The best informed stu- 
dent of Japan I met abroad told me that 
“nine-tenths of the false rumors that 
have tended to damage the standing of 
American traders in the Far East can be 
traced directly to rivals in trade”; 3rd, 
the journals and foreign correspondents 
in Japan and China who assume for 
one reason or another an anti-American 
attitude. All foreign papers published 
in English in Japan, with the exception 
of The Times of Tokyo, seem to be dis- 
inclined to print matter which might 
tend to increase the good relations be- 
tween Japan and America; 4th, the 
agents of ordnance manufacturers and 
ship builders. I am told that these agents 
are many in number and plentifully sup- 
plied with “expense” money and “enter- 
tainment funds.” It is a significant fact 
that none of these agents preach any- 
thing but the antagonism of America to 
Japan, and 5th, the lack of manners of 
Americans who live and travel in Japan. 

But these and similar causes that pro- 
mote dissension, would have ‘had little 
effect in Japan except for two things— 
American interference in Asiatic pol- 
itics and the brutal discrimination 
against the Japanese in California. 

These the Japanese cannot explain on 
any grounds that are not discreditable 
to the disinterestedness and high moral 
professions of our people. Take our re- 
cent meddling attitude in Manchuria. 
Secretary Knox’s plan—and remember 
that the Secretary was the official 
spokesman of the whole American peo- 
ple—was much the same as tho Japan 
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went to our border state, Mexico, and 
said: “See here, Mexico, the United 
States has a good deal of money invest- 
ed in your territory. It is a menace to 
your integrity. We suggest that you let 
us raise a loan, so that you can pay back 
the United States what you owe her and 
then tell her to get out. You can come 
to us for all future loans.” If such a 
proposition were made by Japan to Mex- 
ico, nearly every editor in the United 
States would be shrieking for war. But 
the Japanese are a very self-controlled 
people. They said very little. They felt, 
however, that they have the same right 
in Eastern Asia that we claim in this 
hemisphere under the Monroe Doctrine, 
that is, the inalienable right to take any 
proper course requisite for self-preser- 
vation. 

In regard to the immigration question 
Japan does. not object to having Califor- 
nia pass anti-alien bills, provided they 
apply equally to all nations and do not 
discriminate against her. What she can- 
not understand, and what she will not 
tolerate without intense resentment, is 
to have her highly intelligent, adaptable, 
industrious, cleanly, sober, peaceable 
and efficient citizens excluded simply be- 
cause they have yellow skins, while the 
illiterate, quarrelsome and unwashed em- 
igrants from Europe are welcomed with 
open arms. 

Japan cannot understand how a mere 
40,000 of her citizens, who have the 
highest standard of literacy of any 
aliens on the Pacific slope, and who own 
but 17,000 acres of land, and whose num- 
bers are decreasing every year, can be 
a menace to a population of 2,377,000 
souls living in over one hundred million 
acres of territory. Indeed, in 1911 the 
Labor Commissioner of California, Mr. 
Mackenzie, submitted an official report 
on the Japanese in that state in which he 
coneluded that the Japanese should be 
encouraged to come to California, be- 
cause in many respects they are more 
desirable workers than the white men, 
and because there is not enough avail- 
able white labor to do the work that is 
crying to be done. 

Now, of course, there will be no war 
between Japan and the United States. 
Such a contingency is well nigh unthink- 
able. But if California persists in exclud- 
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ing the Japanese from our shores, all our 
foreign merchants and missionaries in 
Japan might just as well pack up and 
come home. There will be nothing for 
them to do hereafter in the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 

Is it right, therefore, that we should 
lose the friendship of 50,000,000 long- 
forbearing, friendly but proud and sen- 
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sitive people, just because a selfish and 
sinister element of the great State of. 
California has for the moment got in 
the saddle and proposes to thwart the 
will of the entire American people to 
gratify its flimsy whim of a reckless 
race prejudice? The question is not pri- 
marily political, but moral. It is the 
Golden Rule. 
New York City. 


Japanese Exclusion 
By David Starr Jordan, LL.D. 
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Most people on the Pacific Coast would 
regret to see a stratified labor popula- 
tion; the men at the bottom Asiatic be- 
cause underpaid, underpaid because Asi- 
atic. Under the “gentleman’s agreement 
of 1907,” no Japanese laborers have 
reached California, Hawaii or British 
Columbia for six years, and the rela- 
tively. few remaining here are rising 
toward the upper rounds of the labor 
ladder. 

The most of the people of this state 
are satisfied to let well enough alone. A 
few are not. Under the American sys- 
tem, anybody can get any bill he pleases 
_introduced into the legislature. The 
introduction of a bill means nothing, 
and anti-Japanese bills at every season 
finé their place on the calendar. In the 
present season, all these bills center on 
the land question, and some of them 
seem to have considerable support. One 
of those under consideration proposes to 
prohibit all alien ownership of land. 
Others affect only the Japanese either 
directly or under the subterfuge of 
“those ineligible to become citizens.” As 
to these, the following considerations 
are pertinent. To prohibit alien owner- 
ship would affect millions of property 
held by Englishmen and Canadians. 
There may be something to be said on 
either side of the question, but it.is a 
change of policy too great to be adopted 
offhand and as a side issue. 

In the House Tax case in Japan 
(“British Isles, France and Germany vs. 
Japan”), decided in 1905 by the Hague 


Court, it was ruled that a nation could 
not change the tenure of property actu- 
ally held without the consent of the alien 
owner. 

This would seem to invalidate all 
propositions for forcing the alien, either 
Japanese or English, to dispose of his 
property within a specified time. 

Under our Federal Constitution, no 
state can deal directly with another 
nation, nor with its people, nor with any 
group of its people, as members of a 
particular nationality. All such powers 
are reserved to the nation. To the state, 
all aliens stand on the same footing. All 
aliens in the United States are here in a 
sense as wards of the nation, deriving 
their rights primarily from interna- 
tional treaties. 

If this principle is correct, any anti- 
Japanese laws pased by a state must be 
unconstitutional. In which case they 
must be declared null and void when 
brought before a Federal court. If in 
contravention of an United States treaty 
they become also null and void. 

The validity of the statute excluding 
“Mongolians” from naturalization has 
not been tested in the higher courts. 
Moreover, it will not be easy to prove 
that the Japanese are Mongolians. 

If any action is taken, its validity 
should be tested in the courts. Under our 
complex federal machinery, the central 
government has no responsibility until 
its courts have decided whether or not a 
local statute under question is valid. 

Stanford University. 





Men We Are Watching 


By a Washington Journalist 


Joseph P. Tumulty 
SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Thanks to Cortelyou and Loeb, the 
office of Secretary to the President was 
lifted to a dignity tempting one to con- 
sider it second in political importance 
only to that of the President. President 
Taft was not so successful in all of his 
four selections, and with a single excep- 
tion his administration was weakened 
and hampered by the men who stood for 
him, which causes one to look both cau- 
tiously and anxiously at Secretary 
Tumulty, wondering how effectively he 
will fill the important post. It is no sine- 
cure today—being Secretary to the 
President. He must be a cyclopedia of 
details upon every subject which can 
come up, and the President is often 
forced to rely upon his judgments and 
conclusions. He must possess the inher- 
ent genius for doing and saying the 
right thing at the right time. Of the 
hundreds of letters daily received at the 
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White House very few can even be called 
to the President’s attention. The secre- 
tary is responsible for the replies. In 
spite of the “open door’ which was 
talked about, the secretary’s office will 
be assailed from morning till night by 
people who think they should go straight 
to the President, but must be finally dis- 
posed of without reaching him or being 
sent away disgruntled. And then the 
press. Scores of newspaper men have 
learned to hang upon the Secretary to 
the President as the mouthpiece for ali 
that is allowed to escape the safety vault 
of state secrets. The office requires the 
delicacy of the diplomat, the facility of 
the politician, courage, common sense, 
and the patience of Job. 

There is no small compliment implied 
in the comments which have appeared in 
the press to the effect that Secretary 
Tumulty is the right man for the place. 
The President based his judgment upon 
experience, for Tumulty was his secre- 
tary while he was Governor of New 
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Jersey. He based the first appointment 
partially on his secretary’s record of 
four years previous in the New Jersey 
Assembly, where he made a fine record, 
fighting vigorously along lines which the 
President heartily approved. 

Secretary Tumulty began his political 
career early, for he is even now. but 
thirty. He was born in Jersey City—one 
of a family of thirteen—educated at St. 
Peter’s College in Jersey City, where he 
was admitted to the bar in 1902 and 
married in 1903. His father was a poli- 
tician before him and he has been a 
politician himself practicallyeall his life. 
Following his father’s example still fur- 
ther, he is already th father of four 
girls and two boys. He comes to Wash- 
ington with ¢he reputation of being an 
invincible fighter. He has the refresh- 
ingly vigorous and sturdy physique of 
courage to defend convictions, and a 
broad forehead and clear eye indicative 
of capacity to come at convictions intel- 
ligently; with a square jaw and firm 
mouth forming an appropriate go- 
between. But beyond this there is noth- 
ing suggesting the fighter; rather all of 
the other qualities desirable in a suc- 
cessful secretary. He is rather short, 
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with light hair, laughing eyes and quiet, 
dignified manner, and a knack at cordial- 


ity which is winning him friends every- 


where. We all wish him complete success 
in his difficult field, not only for his own 
sake, but for the sake of the President— 
and he bids fair to achieve it. 


Judge. William Charles Adamson 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


The Panama Canal of itself claims. 
world-wide attention, as it nears comple- 
tion, with the added interest caused by 
a decided conflict ot opinion concerning 
some of the rules and regulations for its 
conduct, especially the clause granting 
free tolls to American coastwise ship- 
ping, which passed with the last canal 
bill. With Senator O’Gorman, of New 
York, placed at the head of the new Sen- 
ate Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
where he can best force his determina- 
tion to keep the clause in the bill, all the 
more watchful interest centers in Judge 
Adamson, Member of Congress from 
Georgia, who heads the House Commit- 
tee and is radically opposed to the free 
toll clause. He will lose no opportunity 
to advocate its repeal in the House. 

Judge Adamson was born in Carroll- 
ton, Georgia, in 1854. He was gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College, and was 
admitted: to the bar in 1876. He has 
always resided in Carrollton, where he 
was city attorney and then judge of the _ 
City Court, till he was elected to Con- 
gress, where he has served without 
interruption for seventeen years. His 
record in Congress is one of persistent 
fighting and frequent victories against 
material odds. He claims that some of 
his most important work has been the 
unremunerative labor of preventing bad 
legislation, and in that he is correct. He 
has been particularly effective in canal 
and railway legislation. 

Judge Adamson is a most agreeable 
man to meet, cordial. and democratic, 
tall, strong mentally and physically, al- 
ways ready to be cordial, but never. 
afraid to express his convictions and 
defend them. He is emphatically honest 
and determined, an independent thinker; 
a good friend and a—but it will be ‘bet 
ter to have him remain friendly. , 

He does not show his age. His thick 
brown hair is only touched with gray, 
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and his eyes are as ready as ever to see 
a joke. He is particularly fond of home 
life, especially life on his farm, where 
he works with liis own hands. whenever 
he can be there. He says that the only 
habits worth forming are to work, to 
pray, to save money and to respect your 
tellow men. 


Albert S. Burleson 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Among the strictly wide awake ones 
in the President’s Cabinet is Albert Sid- 
ney Burleson, the new Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. At the present moment there are 
few in the country attracting such wide 
attention—not so much because he holds 
an office which is looked upon as almost 
a bottomless pit for the reception of 
office seekers, but because from the mo- 
ment of his appointment and confirma- 
tion he dropped politics, in which he had 
been one of the most vigorous fighters 
of the party, and assuming that the 
Post Office Department was a colossal 
business institution, to be run for the 
benefit of the whole country, upon strict- 
ly business principles, he immediately 
got down to real business. 

Already he has advanced several 
propositions, more or less_ startling, 
which have won the commendation of 
Democrats and Republicans alike—and 
incidentally roused considerable ire in 
both parties. He will have further sug- 
gestions to make in a short while, just 
as soon as scouts which he has out on 
various trails make full reports to him. 
In talking of one of these matters to the 
writer the other day, he said: “I shall 
not have an easy time of it, for I shall 
be opposed by two very strong factions, 
one because I am going too far, the 
other because I am not going far 
enough. But I shall do it.” 

. That is Burleson, the new Postmaster- 
General, just as it was Burleson, Mem- 
ber of Congress for the past fourteen 
years, and Burleson, district attorney 
for the capital district of Texas for 
eight years, and city attorney for 


Austin, Tex., before that. He has made 
good as a vigorous and fearless fighter 
all along the line. You can go back fur- 
ther, if you will, and find his father, 
Captain Ed Burleson, at the head of an 
organization of Texas rangers fighting 
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Indians and Mexicans all over the state, 
and earlier, his grandfather, General 
Edward Burleson, the right hand aid of 
Sam Houston, winning the battle of San 
Jacinto, cutting Texas free from Mexico, 
and coming within some 200 votes of 
election as President of the Republic of 
Texas. So it runs in the blood. 

The Postmaster-General was born in 
San Marcos, Tex., just half a century 
ago; college and university educated in 
Texas and admitted to the bar there. 
He is an ideal Texan—tall, strong, full 
of courage and energy, tempered by 
invariable kindness and courtesy; with 
a fine face, firm, determined, with quick, 
keen eyes and a forehead made for 
thought. He is also a typical Southern 
gentleman, with all the grace, culture 
and dignity pertaining thereto. He 
might be dangerous in the position he 
occupies; but all who know him appre- 
ciate a feeling of relief that the great 
Post Office Department has fallen into 
such hands. A better selection could 





hardly have been made and it is a safe 
guess that when he leaves the office he 
will be remembered thru many practical 
reforms as one of the most valuable and 
efficient Postmasters-General. 





ALBERT. S. BURLESON * 


The Makers of Maine 


The subject-matter of a volume by 
Herbert Edgar Holmes, suggested by his 
title, The Makers of Maine, is amplified 
in the sub-title: “Essays and Tales of 
Early Maine History, from the First Ex- 
plorations to the Fall of Louisburg, in- 
cluding the Story of the Norse Expedi- 
tions.”* In 250 pages the State Librarian 
of Maine retells with great enthusiasm 
the narratives of some of the French and 
English explorers and settlers; always 
with a fine appreciation of their better 
qualities, especially the heroism of the 
Jesuits whose noble part in the develop- 
ment of the New World no one today is 
narrow-minded enough to belittle. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Mr. Holmes, in mak- 
ing numerous allusions to Fiske, Ban- 
croft, Parkman, and other secondary 
authorities, and quotations from their 
works, invariably adopts a carping tone, 
apparently because these writers are not 
sufficiently French in their sympathies, 
and are deemed to be “bigoted” and un- 
duly prejudiced against the French mis- 
sionaries. For his part, Mr. Holmes sees 
every member of the Society as white as 
ever a Protestant fanatic saw him black; 
he even refuses to believe Father Biard 
a traitor. The Maine historian’s combat- 
iveness, together with a carelessness 
which strews his pages with misspelled 
words, French words without the ac- 
cents, and bad punctuation, serve to ac- 
centuate the stylistic limitations of these 
diverting studies. 

Marc Lescarbot, in spite of his native 
malice and skepticism, and in spite of 
his having expounded Scriptures to his 
sailors out of the Genevan version, is 
something of a favorite of the author’s 
—as well he may be. Lescarbot furnishes, 
in fact, some of the most delightful ma- 





*The Makers of Maine. By Herbert Edgar Holmes, 
LL.B., State Librarian of Maine. Lewiston, Maine: 
The Haswell, Press. 
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terial for a volume which, notwithstand- 
ing obvious faults, must certainly attract 
all those of us who spend vacations in 
the Maine woods, or somewhere along 
that stretch of “two hundred miles of 
intermingling land and ocean, where, lost 
in each other’s embrace, the sea seems 
in love with the land, and the shore with 
the foam-crested wave.” This passage is 
culled, by the way, from Du Peyster’s 
Dutch in Maine; here is a quotation from 
Mr. Holmes himself, paraphrasing Les- 
carbot, who in spite of his aristocratic 
spirit put his finger on the reason for 
the failure of the French in the New 
World: 

In those days this employment [agricul- 
ture] was regarded as degrading for a gen- 
tleman, it being the work of peasants and 
serfs. He, however, looks upon it as the 
noblest and most independent of all works, 
“the pursuit of our first fathers, of the 
kings of old, and of the greatest captains 
in the world.” 

“Lescarbot was many years ahead of 
his times,” is Mr. Holmes’s very proper 
commentary. 

But we are inclined to regard the 
Maine historian’s chief service quite 
other from that proposed. We are grate- 
ful to him for bringing us back to a re- 
reading of the writer whom he loses no 
opportunity to slight. Francis Parkman 
it was who awakened us all to what of 
romance there is in the history of our 
new country—a country upon which the 
sun shines brightly, but with a hardness 
sometimes wanting in half-lights and 
gentle reticence. What passages one finds 
in Parkman! 


The French dominion is a hanery of the 
le 


past; and when we evoke its parted 
shades, they rise upon us from their graves 
in strange, romantic guise. Again their 
—_ camp-fires. seem to burn, and the 
tful light is cast around on lord and vas- 
sal and black-robed priest, mingled with 
wild forms of savage warriors, knit in close 
fellowship on the same stern errand. A 
boundless vision dawns upon us; an un- 
tamed continent; vast wastes of forest ver- 











dure; mountains silent in primeval sleep; 
river, lake, and Segre gs ool; wilder- 
ness oceans mingling with the sky. Such 
was the domain which France conquered 
for civilization. Plumed helmets gleamed in 
the shade of its forests, priestly vestments 
in its dens and fastnesses of ancient bar- 
barism. Men steeped in antique learning, 
= with the close breath of the cloister, 
ere spent the noon and evening of their 
lives, ruled savage hordes with a mild, par- 
ental sway, and stood serene before the 
direst shapes of death. Men of courtly nur- 
ture, heirs to the polish of a far-reaching 
ancestry, here, with their dauntless hardi- 
a put to the shame the boldest sons of 
il. 


This is not perfect style; already it 
sounds old-fashioned, not as historiog- 
raphy alone, but even as rhetoric. Yet 
we still vibrate in tune with its sonorous 
periods. We know the stock objection: 
Parkman is too literary to make good 
history. The passage quoted is, how- 
ever, only Parkman’s invitation to his 
public; a paragraph from the Introduc- 
tion to Pioneers of New France. And 
suppose one consider Parkman in his to- 
tality as only an introduction—subject 
as he is to the corrections of later inves- 
tigators; what then? There is still room 
for him, and we hope that he will thrill 
the imaginations of our children and our 
children’s children as he has thrilled 
ours. In this age of make-believe “scien- 
tific” history, it is a delight to happen 
upon this truism of his, which perfectly 
accords with the view exprest by Mr. 
Roosevelt last fall at Boston: 

Faithfulness to the truth of history in- 
volves far more than a research, however 
ne ge and dy oye into special facts. 

uch facts may detailed with the most 
minute exactness, and yet the narrative, 
taken as a whole, may be unmeaning or un- 
true. The narrator must seek to imbue him- 
self with the life and spirit of the time. 

He must himself be, as it were, a 


sharer or a spectator of the action he de- 
scribes. 


The historian must, in fine, be more 
than an accumulator of dates and fig- 
ures; he must be blest with the psycho- 
logical genius and the literary sense, no 
less than with patience and fairness. 
Parkman had some share of all these tal- 
ents, pace Mr. Holmes; and he was en- 
dowed to an uncommon degree with the 
dramatic instinct. We re-read him with 
gusto; and our re-reading today is 
thanks to the good author of Makers of 
Maine. 
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A “New” American Novelist* 


Mr. Trites was formerly a newspaper 
writer in Philadelphia. If one did not 
know this from anything else the fact 
would become apparent in the reading 
of his novel, John Cave, the sordid ro- 
mance of a brilliant young journalist, 
almost as weak willed as the hero 
of Fliaubert’s Education Sentimentale. 
John Cave, who dissolves his talents and 
his love in vulgar dissipation, is a figure 
less real than the world he moves in. 
Alternately he seems a man of natural 
instinct and powers, with whom we sym- 
pathize in his depressions and weak- 
nesses, and a personality essentially re- 
pellant, for all his youthfulness; selfish, 
intolerant, ungracious. He caps the cli- 
max (so far as the Philadelphian is 
concerned) by indulging a _ constant 
tendency to bait Philadelphia and her 
most sacrosanct institutions. The polite 
Browning Club becomes the burlesque 
“Emerson”; the Assembly becomes the 
“Annual Camphor Ball”; Chestnut 
street, of radiant shop windows, is 
irreverently renamed “Peanut.” The 
same disrespect for the old city is mani- 
fest in a second novel by Mr. Trites, 
called Life in the English edition (which 
has achieved high praise), and Barbara 
Gwynne in the American. 

Mr. Trites calls the newspaper which 
employs his John Cave the Press. It hap- 
pens that there is a local newspaper of 
that very name—a journal with a. most 
promising past. The novelist’s Press is, 
however, a composite caricature rather 
than a photograph of the Record, or the 
Ledger or the Press by itself. 

It was as a news gatherer for this 
same Press that Richard Harding Davis 
wrote Gallagher—the prototype. But 
John Cave is hardly in this line of tra- 
dition. This is a record of a star report- 
er’s failure; not the usual story of a 
cub’s triumphal emergence. Perhaps it is 
the more moral, the truer of the two 
varieties. Those who do not read John 
Cave because its scene is. Philadelphia 
may read it as a reflection of newspaper- 
making’s gloomier aspects in two great 
Eastern cities. 





*John Cave. By W. B. Trites. New York: Duffield 


& Co. $1.25. Barbara rn By W. B,. Trites. New 


York: Duffield & Co. 
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“A village,” is the hero’s comment 
upon the Quaker City before his de- 
parture -for New York; “an overgrown 
village.” Mr. Trites is wholly conscious 
of his scene’s provinciality, but oblivious 
of the charm which is, as so often, that 
provinciality’s compensation. Perhaps he 
knows the pleasanter side of life in the 
quiet city where journalism is unhurried 
and young men are wasted on corner- 
stone layings, and faded graybeards sit 
at a desk and soil lively “copy” with 
rubber-stamp corrections, but his hero,. 
John Cave, spends too much of his time 
drinking champagne (journalists in 
stories always drink champagne!) with 
a certain young Prudence, whose inap- 
propriate name was never entered in 
Boyd’s Blue Book. In the circumstances, 
John Cave learns nothing of the real 
Philadelphia, unless indirectly thru the 
young girl whom he deifies, marries and 
loses. The city remains, for Cave, the 
dull suburb of New York which it ap- 
pears to yawning, empty-browed drum- 
mers at the Hotel Continental, or 
Green’s, in “Peanut” street, or at the 
ruddy Bingham House, further west. 
But Mr. Trites not only demonstrates in 
his story his own powers of observation, 
and his depths of youthful pessimism; 
he also holds our interest thruout the 
tale of reporting and “ad” writing and 
syndicating and human frailty. One has 
no difficulty in visualizing the scenes and 
incidents set forth, tho some may at the 
end feel, as they do after reading a well 
composed newspaper “story,” that the 
cleverness of it all was used to no good 


end. A certain hardness about the story-~ 


teller’s manner, not really out of place 
in this particular tale, bodes ill for the 
future; hardness and youth not being 
well assorted. And Mr. Trites’s friends 
will do well to warn him against over- 
valuing and overworking his vein of 
cynicism. It is not a rare or even a 
profitable vein. 

The novelist’s war upon the spread- 
eagle and upon hypocrisy is a holy war. 
Yet it would be infinitely more effective 
were his view judicial or reflective 
rather than jaundiced. American busi- 
ness does not consist solely in cheating 
gullible customers, as is suggested. 
Neither does the American business man 
always go about unshaven, as Mr. Trites 
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would have us believe. American taste is 
crude, inconsistent, but not (we believe) 
deserving of such a hiding as it gets in 
John Cave and Barbara Gwynne. Even if 
it does deserve the hiding, the writer’s 
effectiveness as a social historian and as 
a story-teller is reduced by his reiterated 
exaggerations. 

Kindly Mr. Howells has praised the 
new novelist. One can readily compre- 
hend the grounds of sympathy: Mr. 
Howells’s admiration for the younger 
man’s frankness and keenness of sight 
for local shades. Some readers, less crit- 
ical than Mr. Howells, will dislike Mr. 
Trites because his stories are harsh in 
outline and wholly depressing; for, tho 
the novelist can call up the beauty of 
maidenhood, the vision is fleeting, and 
the seer has no illusions. “I’m young,” 
says the cold-blooded young surgeon of 
Barbara Gwynne, “but I know well that 
life is hideous.” Disillusion without so 
much, either, as France’s tender con- 
tempt for the human race is distressing 
always, and seems so most of all in 
America, where novelists turn the lite- 
rary shop into a confectioner’s. 

In his qualities, as in his failings, Mr. 
Trites stands out apart from native con- 
temporaries. However higher one may 


‘place Mr. Howells’s Silas Lapham as a 


novel of our life, each of the present vol- 
umes of Mr. Howells’s “discovery” has 
true distinction, contrasted with the 
banal rank and file on the bookshelf of 
our recent fiction. In Barbara Gwynne, 
for instance, the novelist owes more to 
the Wells of Tono-Bungay than to any 
one else. Mr. Dreiser is more painstak- 
ing and more sober, and his work has 
more solidity, but Mr. Dreiser wants the 
other’s compactness and vivid play upon 
lighted surfaces. Mr. Trites is telling 
in description, apt in his thumb-nail 
sketches; he fails in the effort to paint 
full-length portraits. Fortunately he is 
already too competent, too honest an 
artist to be treated with condescending 
tenderness or delicacy. 

The author of John Cave has within 
himself the makings of an enlightened 


_and fearless satirist of our society. And 


it is natural that this young writer 
should have no mercy for that society 
which produced him; it is the way with 
the young in all lands and all times. 
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MADE IN 


Made in England 


The native author, stealing quietly into 
the book store that he may see how his 
latest production is staged for the prospec- 
tive buyer, is often alarmed now to find 
his own little hill of gay volumes over- 
shadowed by a mountainous pile of novels 
bearing every evidence of having been 
made in England. Arnold Bennett himself 
takes up nearly half the store, and there 
are many others. Let this bitter discovery 
prove not too heartrending, for there 
seems to be room for all. And after all, is 
there not something to be learned from this 
invasion by our cousins? The made-in- 
England fiction may sometimes lack fresh- 
ness, but as a rule it must be recognized 
that the workmanship is admirable, and the 
ideas embodied unhampered by the fear of 
free speaking and thinking with which 
some of our native editors and publishers 
freeze cold the imagination of the aspiring 
writer. 

Those readers who have been tempted by 
the prospect of dawdling in English scenes 
may unsuspectingly find themselves in a 
morass of dialect, but they must be ready 
to use their wits to extricate themselves 
and to find pleasure even in that. 

Let not the fact that Mr. Charles Lee 
employs the dialect of Cornwall prevent 
you securing as much as he writes, for he 
will give you pleasure undiluted. He has 
taken a little corner of England for his 
own, and draws its characters with loving 
hand. He has the gift of laughter, gentle 
and kindly, yet with an occasional bite to 
it, a pleasant strain of fresh, healthy senti- 
ment, an exceptional power of charac- 
terization and a good clean style. In The 
Widow Woman (Dutton, $1.25) we have 
the story of Widow Pollard, who has 
buried two husbands and is looking for a 
third. She is a woman of substance with 
her fishing smack, her cottages and her 
bank account. Of course, she has suitors 
galore, but she listens to the insinuations 
of Mrs. Poljew that her brother Jan is the 
proper man for her. Jan has other ideas, 
having already fallen in love with a young 
girl, Vassie, but nearly succumbs to the 
nagging of his sister. Charles E. Brock con- 
tributes a number of pleasant drawings in 
harmony with the text. 

Port Vean is a stronghold of conserva- 
tism, as Paul Carah, Cornishman, finds 
when he returns from America to his na- 
tive fishing village (Dutton, $1.25). His 
new ideas and “hustle” only incur ridicule, 
and he is looked on as a foreigner by all 
except Ben Jose, with whom he goes to live. 
Ben has a daughter, and what follows is a 
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tragedy, Jennifer, from hating this brag- 
ging stranger, learns to love him, princi- 
pally owing to his kindness to a defective, 
Dummy. Paul prospers for a while, but the 
machinations of his enemies are too 
strong; he is taken in the act of smuggling, 
and he leaves Port Vean to return to 
America. A word of explanation remains 
unspoken by Jennifer, and she is left be- 
hind. This is a tale told with perfect 
artistry, and the descriptions will leave the 
reader in accord with the conviction of 
Paul that “there edn’ no kingdom on 
earth to come up to Cornwall.” 

In Our Little Town (Dutton, $1.25), 
Portgulyan—famed for-fuschsias and cats 
—Mr. Lee makes us free of the club pre- 
sided over by Penticost, the cobbler, with 
its members, Bessie’s Tom, that wit Sam 
Jago, James-over-to-shop, and of Juliana 
Julyan’s establishment for mangling and 
gossip; allows us to inspect the Gov’ment 
whitewash and brass buttons, and assist at 
the settlement of several domestic differ- 
ences and love affairs. There are tales, too, 
of Cornish pixies, giants and saints, and 
vignettes of Cornish worthies. A book to 
enjoy. 

Somewhat different, tho also dealing 
with fisher folk, is a series of Devonshire 
studies by Stephen Reynolds, entitled How 
’"Twas (Macmillan, $1.60). There is the 
tang of the salt sea in its pages, and the 
impressions are vivid and fresh, couched 
in an easy flowing style. “Silly Saltie” 
comes very near being a masterpiece. In- 
cluded are some pictures of babies and 
cats, and a dog sketch, full of the sym- 


‘ pathy of a man who loves, them. Some 


Parisian silhouettes and an account of a 
trip to Marseilles with a fisher friend 
round out a volume of merit. 

The English public school is an institu- 
tion of ancient standing which has 
been coming in for a good deal of 
severe criticism in English periodicals. 
Its opponents claim that it turns out 
neither men nor scholars, but young snobs 
and manufactured mediocrities. In Fathers 
of Men (Scribner, $1.30), E. W. Hornung, 
of Raffles note, gives us a lively and sym- 
pathetic picture of a public school, the 
trials and tribulations of a young boy who 
has had little education, and his surmount- 
ing of the difficulties placed in his way by 
some of his masters and fellows. It is an 
honest, healthy story of good purpose, with 
several likeable characters, notably the 
master, Mr. Heriot, and conveys a good 
impression of what life in a large school 
really is. Tho ostensibly for boys, boys of 
all ages are bound to find it interesting. 

The Williamsons, those indefatigable 
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purveyors of travel romances for armchair 
voyagers, have been busy again. This time 
Scotland is the land over which we are 
borne in company with a motor car, a love 
romance and a cicerone who knows every- 
thing of interest. The heroine runs away 
from her grandmother to join her mother, 
an actress who has no use for a grown-up 
daughter. The girl is succored by a million- 
aire artist, a real Highlander, and the 
journey to the mother is undertaken by 
motor. There is a chaperone—she of the 
guide-book knowledge—so all is well. Two 
other people are motoring, an authoress, 
who, with her brother, by a strange coin- 
cidence—ah, waggish authors—writes just 
such novels as this. They interfere with the 
romance, but not enough to prevent wed- 
ding bells. There are American tourists 
and others as “walking gentlemen” in the 
drama—tho they, too, career about in 
motor cars. Readers of The Heathermoon 
(Doubleday, $1.35) may wander about the 
Scott, Burns, Carlyle, Crockett country 
and the Highlands without any fear that 
there will be anything so daring as an un- 
happy ending to the romance of their com- 
panions. 

Tom Gallon can -be usually depended 
upon to give his readers a story to pro- 
voke tears and laughter. In As He Was 
Born (Doran, $1.20) he furnishes a whim- 
sical romance full of delicious touches. A 
young spendthrift is left a fortune by 
his uncle, provided he enters his uncle’s 
home town in a state of nudity and ac- 
quires clothes and an honest living in the 
town for a month. The first part is easy, 
and he only fgils to complete the period be- 
cause he tries. to bring back a young girl 
who has run away before expulsion from 
an orphanage—the charge being that of 
meeting the hero clandestinely. Of course, 
the fortune devolves on the orphan. There 
are several other characters worth know- 
ing—Soper the valet, Adolphus (a clerk), 
and an astonishing alderman. 

A realistic study of London slum life is 
Dorothea Slade’s Gutter-Babies (Hough- 
ton, $1.25). Other writers have written of 
guttersnipes and their relations, notably 
Arthur Morrison and Neil Lyons, but Miss 
Slade gets right at the heart of her chil- 
dren. Her. skeches, for they are only that, 
tho the same characters pop up at inter- 
vals, are done with a firm hand, but the 
touch is tender and sympathetic. She 
knows what she is writing about and does 
not hesitate to set down in black and white 
the unconsciously profane talk of those 
among whom she has chosen her living 
place. We feel convinced this.is the real 
thing. Miss Slade is fortunate in having 
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for her illustrator Lady Stanley, widow of 
the explorer. 

When a young man of good birth wants 
to become an honest working man, it seems 
to be the fashion of authors nowadays to 
make him a blacksmith. It is a trade about 
which Borrow has cast a glamor, or was it 
Scott in Kenilworth? Mr. R. Macaulay’s 
blacksmith is Benjie Bunter, son of Lady 
Lettiee Bunter. He is an earnest young 
man who wishes to remake the world, and 
he chooses as his fit mate a mill hand. He 
has lots of other views. So have his rela- 
tions and hers. To keep things stirring 
there is a pair of likeable young vagabonds 
who have no views except that the world 
is made for enjoyment and laughter. 
Benjie suffers much disillusionment. before 
sinking to the happy respectability of a 
semi-detached villa in suburbandom and its 
conventionalities. Views and . Vagabonds 
(Holt, $1.35) is a novel for a quiet hour, 
and it will win you in spite of an inclina- 
tion to talkiness. 

Given a drunken father and a brilliant 
mother who is a morphine fiend, what will 
the children of the union be? Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton is all for making our flesh creep, 
and in The Outpost of Eternity (Appleton, 
$1.25) he gives us full value, for a more 
extraordinary pair of girls than Harry 
and Dick it has not befallen us to meet. 
Both girls skate on very thin ice, with Mrs. 
Grundy beckoning frantically on the brink. 
Harry falls in, landing first in the bed- 
room of her father’s guest with the intima- 
tion that she has come to stay, goes on the 
stage, and ends up as a habituée of Maxim’s 
in Paris. Dick also goes on the stage, 
dallies with many admirers and indulges 
in joy rides—but that’s all. There is 
a patient lieutenant in the background. At 
a crucial moment during a flutter with an 
Indian prince, she is saved by coming 
across the Bible. On her way back to con- 
ventionality she runs over the lieutenant 
and marries him when he recovers. We 
hate to say it, but there is going to be 
trouble in that household. 

An amusing, if somewhat slovenly writ- 
ten, account of the tribulations of a young 
Englishman of many flirtations is My Es- 
capes (McBride, Nast, $1.20). Coming into 
a fortune, a bachelor finds that his former 
willingness to play tame cat to old ladies, 
dancing partner to wall-flowers, and be- 
stower of general attentions on the other 
sex, brings all his women friends around 
him, each claiming to be his fiancée. To 
marry the girl he loves he has to set a 
quick pace to outwit his pursuers, but 
manages to do it by a final daring diplo- 
matic stroke. 
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Toll of the Deep Highway 


A darkling waste of soundless sea, 
A waste of soundless sky; 

A coronet of storied light 
Sweeping superbly by! 


On Monday morning, April 15th of last 
year, the White Star liner Titanic struck 
an iceberg, and within two and.a_half 
hours had plunged to the bottom of the 
North Atlantic. At first rumor, then full 
confirmation of the terrible disaster by 
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rescue; the interruption of wireless ser- 
vice; the nature of the collision, which 
ripped open several compartments. 

Sixteen lifeboats got away half filled 
and four collapsible boats, one of which up- 
set. On this side some thirty persons found 


an insecure footing, and amongst them 


Colonel Archibald Gracie, author of The 
Truth About the Titanic (Kennerley, 
$1.25). Colonel Gracie was carried down 
with the sinking ship and came to the sur- 
face after it had entirely gone out of sight 





FIFTH OFFICER LOWE TOWING THE CANVAS COLLAPSIBLE 
From Colonel Gracie’s The Truth About the Titanic (Kennerley). 


which over 1500 lives were lost sent a sick- 
ening thrill thruout Europe and America. 
There have been greater disasters: more 
lives have been lost in an hour on the 
battlefield; but it was the unexpectedness, 
the almost incredible sinking of a vessel 
proudly vaunted to be unsinkable and the 
latest triumph of man’s mastery over the 
wind and waves of the devouring seas, that 
set two continents shuddering and weep- 
ing. 

The inquiries held in Washington and 
London established clearly that warning 
had been given of the presence of ice, but 
that the captain had kept up full speed 
ahead. The captain was not wholly to blame, 
however. There were other considerations: 
the frenzied desire for speed—a few more 
hours taken off the crossing; the sacrifice 
of safety to luxury—space devoted to 
swimming pools, palm gardens, which 
might have been given to lifeboats; the 
failure of a passing liner to come to the 


—a space of four minutes. How long it 
took to reach the nether waters no man can 
estimate, but this mighty riven hulk is now 
the playground of sea monsters, a garden 
of waving weeds. 


And ever thru the ponderous dusk 
Faint memories of motion thrill 
And Eternity itself goes wan 
In Time so changeless and still. 


His experiences make thrilling reading. 
He was on deck till the last, and saw 
Colonel Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Straus and 
others calmly awaiting the end. He has 
collected from the reports of the inquiries 
and from personal interviews accounts of 
the adventures of each individual boat, the 
names of those in them, and of those left 
on board who said the last farewell. Read- 
ing these, one realizes to the fullest extent 
the sudden horror of the accident, the 
trials which followed, and the traits of 
humanity exhibited by all concerned. Tho 
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here and there one catches glimpses of sel- 
fish savagery, the prevailing impression is 
that men still know how to die bravely, and 
that women are no whit behind them in 
facing death or enduring peril. It was a 
night of cold and fear—wives torn from 
husbands; huddled mortals committed to a 
great adventure—and 
few were found want- 
ing. 

Then the Carpathia 
hove in sight and the 
night of terror was at 
an end, but sorrow en- 
dured. Many of those 
saved were so weak- 
ened by their experi- 
ences that they suc- 
cumbed and” among 
them Colonel Gracie, 
who died toward the 
end of the year, leav- 
ing a few pages of his 
book still unwritten. 

Much has been ‘writ- 
ten in prose and verse 
on the subject, but few 
have struck such a 
high note of tragic 
sincerity as does H. 
Rea Woodman in her sequence of short 
poems, In Memoriam: The Titanic Disas- 
ter (published by the author,:50 cents), 
from which we have made quotations. 


The Eternal Maiden 


T. Everett Harré has written a novel 
which is really human and poetic at the 
same time. Only three or four Americans 
have been able to write about their own 
land and people and make their characters 
live in the mind of the reader, but Harré 
has taken an unknown people in a land 
which has always seemed more of a dream 
than a reality. He has bared their souls 
and introduced their gods. He calls his 
story The Eternal Maiden (Kennerley, 
$1.20)—not an impressive title but one full 
of poetic significance. 

Harré is consciously a poet, altho an un- 
finished one, for instead of writing a pref- 
ace he has composed a “prelude” to intro- 
duce his story and a “finale” to close it. 
The story proper is an Eskimo love legend 
which recognizes sex as a beautiful thing 
and does not attempt to hide it under a 
cloud of romantic gush. 

If Mr. Harré had only chosen a new plot 
to weave thru his story the work would be 
noteworthy indeed, but his plot is hack- 
neyed. There is little excuse for its exist- 
ence. We all know of the beautiful maiden 
who shows preference for the hero and then 
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casts him off for the handsome stranger, 
how the stranger proves false, and the true 
lover, returning, champions the girl and 
makes the supreme sacrifice for her sake. 
And that is the plot of the story, only it is 
set in Greenland instead of civilization, and 
the villain is a Scandinavian trader. 

The author has ac- 
complished a_ difficult 
feat; he has written 
subjectively with ef- 
fect. He utilizes the 
mountain, the sea, the 
wind and, in fact, all 
the forces of nature, 
and he has given a 
new symbolism to the 
ice and the walrus. 

“‘Olafaksoah . shar- 
eth the igloo of Anna- 
doah,’ whispered the 
wind suggestively.” 

Interspersed with his 
bits. of real poetry Har- 
ré gives some really in- 
teresting information 
concerning the snow 
land and its people. 
Moreover, the impart- 
ing of the information 
does not mar the story; it visualizes the 
emotions of Ootah. ; 

The story is, above all things, graphic, 
so realistic that it haunts you. The writer 
seemingly understands the people of the 
North, and loves them. He pictures a prim- 
ative civilization which has not acquired 
the institution of property. He shows how 
the people are not given to bartering and 
are easily swindled out of their winter’s 
food by those from the South. Right here 
he could have injected some real fire in his 
story by portraying the crimes perpetrated 
in the name of commerce, with such a race. 
If he had taken this or some other vital 
question he perhaps could have written a 
great novel instead of a beautiful idyll. He 
did not try. But he is young—very young— 
and perhaps we are as well off with the 
idyll, anyway. 


Mrs. Sedgwick’s Stories 


All who read Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 
Tante, with keen pleasure—and there were 
many such—will feel a genuine anticipation 
in picking up the same author’s new vol- 
ume, this time consisting of short stories. 
(The Nest, The Century Co. $1.50.) Nor 
will such be disappointed. 

For one of the five, “Miss Jones and the 
Masterpiece,” the author deems it advisable 
to offer a foreword of hinted apology. Yet 
except for its flat ending, this story—of the 
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prunes-and-prisms, Art-must-be-moral-to- 
be-great young woman who all unconscious- 
ly poses for a painting which sums up the 
Manon Lescaut type—has the real ironic 
tang. — 

But some of the other stories seem more 
characteristic of the author of Tante. The 
title story concerns a man whose doctor has 
told him that he has but a month to live. 
He goes home to a wife whom he has 
thought loveless, only to be so smothered 
in adoring devotion that he begins to long 
for the end of his month. At last she fath- 
oms his mood, and about the same time he 
learns that he is to recover after all. Before 
them both stretch the bleak years. It is a 
subtle and penetrating study of the elusive 
halftones of sex attraction—and repulsion. 

“The White Pagoda” is in lighter mood, 
satirizing a sham zsthete who copies a 
neighbor’s methods of interior decoration 


so whole-heartedly that she half persuades ° 


herself that she has been the originator, 
and is finally caught in her own guile. 

“A Forsaken Temple” is a Tante in min- 
iature, for it probes and lays bare the heart 
of a woman who wishes to have another 
woman’s affections all to herself. So great 
is her morbid jealousy that she stoops even 
to keeping Milly Quentyn from being recon- 
ciled to her own husband for fear there 
may be the less love for her. It is ruthless 
exposition of that feminine perversity 
which can destroy a loved one’s happiness 
merely for the gratification of self. 

In her grip on the subtle—and often un- 
conscious—manifestations of feminine ego- 
ism, Anne Douglas Sedgwick stands alone 
among present-day novelists of her sex. 
And one fact which allies her with Mere- 
dith is that she can reveal] the most unlovely 
actions of selfishness with sympathy in- 
stead of a sneer. Where so many writers 
nowadays are concerned with mere surface 
passions, she penetrates to the hidden 
sources of selfishness which: hoodwinks it- 
self and hypocrisy which is half sincere. 
She deals with the nuances of life rather 
than its broad brush-work. To real nobility 
of character she gives quick recognition; to 
the littlenesses of human nature she makes 
answer not so much with the scourge as 
with pitying comprehension. 


The Green Devil 


The fascination of medieval times, when 
gay knights rode on daring ventures and 
human passion refused to be quieted by 
donjon keep or convent cell, never lessens 
its hold upon fiction writers and readers. 
Every phase of that twilight era is charged 
with mystery and romance, out of which 
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imaginative forms rise almost unbidden. 
Add to this the fact that no portion of 
English history is more vibrant with the 
notes of a stirring new life sounding thru 
the dusty framework of the past than that 
which saw the work of Wyclif’s poor 
priests and the spread of Wat Tyler’s in- 
surrection, and you have outlined an invit- 
ing if not ideal atmosphere in which to lay 
the plot of an exciting historical novel. Mr. 
Arthur Metcalf has chosen this doubly in- 
teresting period for the background of his 
Romance of Thornton Abbey. It is a win- 
some story of pure high-minded love, en- 
nobled by sacrifice and contrasted with the 
cold and cruel ambition of The Green Devil 
(Pilgrim Press, $1.20). The wrongs of the 
peasants and their fruitless struggle for 
better things, the greed of the orders, and. 
the turmoil and general confusion of social 
life are incidentally but impressively de- 
picted in the relating of this uninvolved, 
romantic and highly entertaining tale. 


Literary Notes 


Azalea, by Elia W. Peatie (Chicago: 
Rielly & Britton Co., $1) is a story for 
girls. It is very simple and fresh, but the 
reader fears it is too much of a “milk and 
bread” diet for the vigorous, modern, in- 
dependent American girl. 


Toby, by Credo Harris, is a stirring tale 


‘of adventure and love. The scenes are laid 


in Kentucky and there is a liberal sprink- 
ling of mountain and negro dialects, mint 
juleps, fine horses, pretty women and brave 
men. (Small, Maynard, $1.25.) 


Princess Mary’s Locked Book (Cassell, 
$1) contains the adventure of her life. She 
was an Anglo-German princess, and she 
went to stay with a former governess who 
had turned Lady Guide to sightseers in 
London. The princess accompanied her 
friend; the first client was a prince, and— 
well, you can guess the rest. A simple, 
chatty book of the travel-made-easy kind. 


A smartly written story of English 
society, London art life and the suffragist 
cause is The Declension of Henry D’Albiac, 
by V. Goldie (Stokes, $1.25). A wealthy 
young French nobleman is in love with a 
fairy-like society belle till he meets Mrs. 
Evans, a Scotch girl, who, when she is not - 
painting in her Chelsea studio, loves to 
harass patient policemen outside the 
Premier’s house. She puts grit into her 
wooer, but is too much his friend to marry 
him. Many readers will relish the clever 
character sketches, satire, snap in dialog 
and good humored atmosphere of the book. 

Virginia W. Johnson has used her 
Italian travels to write an entertaining 
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book of fictional episodes. The plots of A 
Lift on the Road (A. S. Barnes) are 
trifling, yet the characters stand out with 
such satisfying completeness of detail that 
we hope one day to see a full length novel 
from this observant writer. 


Pippin, by Evelyn Van Buren, is an 
amusing story of a sharp little pickpocket 
who tries to repair the fortunes of an 
American actress stranded in London, to 
reform herself for her lover’s sake and to 
play good fairy to all about her. Miss Van 
Buren introduces several eccentric charac- 
ters in low, literary and theatrical life, 
and the book is full of cheerful humor. 
(Century, $1.30.) 


Soon there will be no space left on the 
map of Europe for those kingdoms un- 
known to Cook, into which stray English- 
men and Americans take tickets, a princess 
given away with each one. In The Little 
Grey Shoe (Little, Brown, $1.25). Percy J. 
Brebner has written a bustling novel. The 
daring hero, loving a serving maid, is 
tangled up in revolution, plots and counter- 


plots, and finally comes to his own, for the 


serving maid was the princess, you see. 


Concert Pitch, by Frank Danby (Mrs. 
Julia Frankau) is the story of a lovely way- 
ward girl, child of a scheming mother, who 
has the knack of doing the wrong thing on 
every occasion. Loved by the true-hearted 
Lord Lyssons, who drowns his sterling 
merit in a flow of flippant talk, she impul- 
sively marries a brilliant but selfish musical 
boy. Before things come right she has to 
pass thru many trials. The vitality of the 
book, its sustained interest and sheer clever- 
ness, make it a worthy example of the writ- 
er’s best work. (Macmillan, $1.35.) 


Alfred Buchanan, in The Modern Heéloise 
(Dillingham, $1.25), gives us the disjoint- 
ed dancing of several very dreary dolls. 
The chief marionette, product of a poetic 
prizefighter and a. penitent Magdalen 
whose name is sometimes Miranda, some- 
times Mirabel, is a student of books, not 
life. He marries a Puritan, leaves her for 
a French girl, and winds up with a vague 
English miss. There are clever touches of 
dialog, but the final impression is one of a 
jumble of weakly exprest theories on the 
right of man and woman to live and love 
as mutual happiness leads them. 

Who: Laughs Last (Putnam, $1.35). In 
this case the one who. had most reason for 
laughing was Billy Winterbourne, who got 
into a scrape, was sent to the South of 
France, rescued a charming girl, foiled the 
schemes of several adventurers, assisted an 
American millionaire—who speaks a patois 
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foreign to us—was forgiven by his father, 
saves the family bank from failure, recon- 
ciles his father and mother, and makes his 
half brother see that youth does not always 
mean folly. Ashton Hilliers has packed his 
novel full of romance and adventure, with 
a shrewd eye to the nature lover, the busi- 
ness man, the sentimentalist, and all ages 
of novel readers. 


Cordova, under the benign rule of the 
Arab caliph Abderrhaman, is the scene of 
the historical romance, The Two Gods, by 
Walter S. Cramp (Boston: Badger, $1.25). 
The hero, son of the Christian governor of 
Merida, after the sack of that city by 
Christian forces, takes service with the 
caliph and rises high in his favor. After 
many experiences, including an embassy to 
Rome, then swayed by a licentious pope 
and clergy, he weds the daughter of his 
tutor and becomes a Moslem. This is a 
clever piece of work dealing with a period 
glowing with color. 


At first glance The Seer (Moffat, Yard, 
$1.20) promises to be one of those novels 
in which the note of religion is blatantly 
and vulgarly sounded for the delectation of 
hysterical women. As the story proceeds, 
however, its evident sincerity does not fail 
to impress. The principal figure is a coun- 
try preacher who has the gift of healing, 
with a creed of Be kind, be glad, love God. 
He heals in spirit and body many who have 
fallen or are about to fall by the way, founds 
a community which brings happiness to the 
dwellers of a sordid manufacturing town, 
but is killed during a strike. He is a re- 
markable figure, and those who surround 
him are humanly interesting. This is a book ° 
which grips, in which the author, Perley 
Moore Sheehan, says something worth read- 
ing. 


There is something doing every minute 
in George K. Stiles’s first novel, The 
Dragoman (Harper, $1.30). It is a breath- 
less book of adventure served up piping 
hot, with cutlery of war, music of gunplay, 
well sauced with gore, lovemaking and 
grim humor. An Englishman, seeing a 
young American girl accompanying her 
father, who is taking a cargo of munitions 
of war up the Nile, smells a plot, and 
plunges into the thick of the mischief. He 
lays the ghost of a Moslem rising and wins 
the girl. There are accompanying flashes 
into the troubled depths of Anglo-Egyptian 
rule and diplomacy, of the brooding horror 
of the upper Nile, of Mohammedan hopes 
of a Messiah, and of the innate muddle- 
thru-at-any-cost force of character which 
serves the Englishman today as of yore. 
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Pebbles 


D. C. A.—“Which is proper—‘Green Old 
Age’ or ‘Ripe Old Age’?” 

P. B. A.—“Both; but the latter signifies 
a fruitful career !”—Jack-O’-Lantern. . 


“Tremendous crowd up at our church last 
night.” 

“New minister?” 

“No, it was 
Transcript. 


burned down.”—Boston 


Damsel—* You must ask mama.” 

Suitor—‘But your mother is away from 
home.” . 

Damsel—“Yes, but she’s left an affirma- 
tive answer in the gramophone.”—Meggen- 
dorfer Blitter. 


Friend—“You are wasting your time 
painting pictures, old chap.” 

Artist—“But I sell my pictures.” 

Friend—“That proves what I said. It 
shows that you could sell anything, so why 
not take up something there’s big money 
in?”—Boston Transcript. 


THE SCHOOLBOY’S LIBERATOR. 
Mi teecher keeps me after klas 
Bekos I canot spel a wird. 
She tels me I can never pas; 
I tel her that is kwite absird. 
The old, old way iz out of dait, 
Carnaygy says, and I agre, 
And rite in klas I boldly stait 
No stand-pat speling now for me! 


Columbus kaim akros the se 

To find this land of korn and whine. 
A grate diskuvrer he may be, : 

But there’s another just as fine. 
Carnaygy he diskuvrd how 

The Inglish langwidge shood be spelt 
And, grate as Kris’s faim iz now, 

It’s Andru C. wil ware the belt. 


Tho Washingtun is kwite a man 
And Linkun ain’t so very smal, 
The Laird o’ Skibo has them skan; 
He iz the grandest of them al. 
The only frend in al the land 
To tender children in the scools, 
He took his litl hatchet and 
He simplifide the speling rulz. 


Yes, Andru is our leeding one; 
He did a brave and nobel thing. 
Like Genrel Georg H. Washingtun, 
He sla the Inglish ov the king. 
And more than that did Andru C. 
Like Linkun in the war with Spane. 
He set a million childrn fre 
From wairing slavery’s gawling chane. 


—Newark Evening News. 
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Bribery and Corruption at Albany.—The 
Legislature of 1860, which passed the “Grid- 
iron Railroad” bill, was considered more 
corrupt than any that had preceded it; but 
the Legislature which has just closed its 
session has completely distanced anything 
ever known in the way of bribery and cor- 
ruption in any legislative body. 

The great bill of the session, and one 
which was more thoroly steeped in iniquity, 
both in its conception and passage through 
the Legislature, than any other, was the 
Broadway Railroad bill. 

We know not how those who voted for 
that bill can meet their constituents with- 
out a blush. .. . Some of our most wealthy 
and respectable citizens offered to take the 
same grant, with all its obligations, and give 
security to build the road, and at the same 
time pay two millions of dollars, to be ap- 
propriated for the benefit of our volunteer 
soldiers, or to benefit of the city or state. 


All this was refused, and the franchise has 


been given for nothing to a set of men most 
of whom are unknown to the public. 





Cartoon of the Week 


UNCLE Sam _ TO CALIFORNIA :—‘‘Hold on, Sis, that’s 
my affair!” 
—Boardman Robinson in the New York Tribune, 





~~ 
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“Rag Babies” to Increase the Corn Crop 


The farmers of this country are losing 
more than half a billion dollars annually 
on their corn crops. And the worst of it is 
that this enormous loss could be prevented 
in such a simple way that to follow it 
seems almost like child’s play. The trouble 
is that the acres planted are not made to 
yield as large a crop as they are capable of 
producing. 

Every acre of land in the United States 
devoted to the cultivation of corn could and 
should be made to produce ten bushels 
more each year. This isn’t a theory. It has 
been proved over and over again in many 
different localities. There are approximate- 
ly 114,000,000 such acres. A ten-bushel in- 
crease would mean 1,140,000,000 bushels of 
corn, which at the very conservative price 
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of fifty cents a bushel would have a value 
of $570,000,000. 

How will you get it? Test your seed. 
How will you get unprogressive farmers to 
test their seeds? The Crop Improvement 
Committee of the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes is answering this by teaching the 
children in country schools the rag baby 
test. Hundreds of rural schools thruout 
the nation are taking up the work, and it 
is estimated that fully half a million chil- 
dren tested seed corn last year. This is 
having its effect. The farmers are coming 
to realize the importance and practicability 
of testing seed corn before planting, and 
while some of them profess to scoff at the 
“rag baby” method, they are secretly put- 
ting it into practice. 

All that is needed to make a rag baby 
tester is a piece of heavy sheeting about 
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CAN AN ANGLEWORM LEARN? 


five feet long and nine inches wide. This is 
marked off into as many small squares, 
about an inch and a half wide, as there 
are ears of corn to be tested. The usual 
method is to test twenty ears in each rag 
baby. 

- The squares are numbered from 1 to 
20, and the ears of corn are given corre- 
sponding numbers. Six kernels of corn 
are then taken from ear number 1 and 
placed in the square marked 1. In a like 
manner, six kernels are taken from ear 
number 2 and put in square number 2, and 
so on until all of the squares are filled. 
The cloth is next thoroly moistened by 
sprinkling, then rolled up, beginning at 
either end, and a string tied loosely 
around it to prevent the kernels from be- 
ing misplaced. 

When one or more rag babies have been 
prepared in this manner, they should be 
placed in a bucket or pail filled with warm 
water. After standing in this for three or 
four hours, the water is drained off and 
the pail wrapped up in a lot of old news- 
papers. In a couple of days remove the 
papers, refill the pail with warm water, 
allow it to stand for five or ten minutes, 
and then drain off as before. 

At the end of seven or eight days the 
sprouts will be about two inches long, and 
it is then an easy matter to tell the good 
seed from the bad. Where one kernel in a 
square has not sprouted, or if any of the 
sprouts look weak or mouldy, it means that 
the ear corresponding to that square is not 
safe for planting and should be thrown 
away. It takes about a dozen ears of corn 
to plant one acre, but allowance should be 
made in each rag baby test for six or eight 
ears which must be discarded. 

The rag baby is causing a lot of en- 
thusiasm in the rural schools where it has 
been introduced. Seed testing contests are 
being held and suitable prizes awarded to 
the boys and girls whose tests show the 
highest average, the men furnishing the 
seed corn as “partners” of the children. In 
high schools, too, the testing of seed corn 
has been introduced. In Mankato, Min- 
nesota, a small space is borrowed in all 
the show windows in town to exhibit the 
prize.winners from each district. 

It is only a question of time, probably, 
until all of the rural schools will teach at 
least elementary agriculture. The reason 
they have not done so before is because the 
teachers themselves have not had the train- 
ing. Statistics recently compiled show there 
are 250,000 rural teachers in the United 
States. For the rural school to fill its place 
in the community, a course of study co- 
ordinated with rural life is needed, to- 


AFTER THE RAG BABY HAS DONE ITS WORK 


Ear No. 1 was dead: No. 2, weak, developing roots 
only; No. 3, weak, with sprouts only; No. 4, strong, 
with both roots and sprouts. 


gether with a corps of teachers trained to 
put into operation work that the country 
districts need. 


Can an Angleworm Learn? 


The education of an earthworm is the 
latest attempt of the psychologists, as rep- 
resented by Prof. R. M. Yerkes, of Har- 
vard, to see what can be done in animal 
training. He constructed a T-shaped “maze” 
of glass with one end closed by sandpaper, 
and put just beyond it a pair of electrodes. 
The other arm was left open, and led to 
an artificial burrow. The worm was placed 
near the stem of the T, which pointed to- 
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ward the light, and the light drove the 
worm to enter it in search of a dark retreat. 

This test was made five times a day, and 
after several months Professor Yerkes 
thought the worm made the right turn more 
often and more quickly than the wrong one 
which led it to the sharp sandpaper and the 
slight electric shock, thus showing ability 
to acquire a.new habit. Then he cut off the 
five anterior segments which contained the 
creature’s “brain,” whereupon the rest of the 
worm soon began to pursue its natural life 
as before, burrowing in earthy manure, 
etc. As new foreparts began to grow (re- 
generate) greater activity and initiative 
were noticeable, until finally the regenera- 
tion was complete; but then the worm had 
forgotten all its required learning and had 
to begin over again. The principal thing 
taught by these experiments, apparently, is 
that you can’t really improve a stupid pupil 
by cutting off its head! 


The Vanishing Sleuth 


The official detective attached to the 
Police Department is passing out of exist- 
ence. At present he is retained as a sort of 
bogey man to inspire awe among the un- 
initiated. The real work of apprehending 
confidence men, wire-tappers and check 
raisers is passing into the hands of uni- 
formed patrolmen and detective agencies. 

Statistics collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment bear out the conclusion that the 
man of forty disguises exists only as a fig- 
ure head. Nineteen cities of the second 
magnitude have from twenty to twenty-five 
sleuths. St. Louis, with more than 700,000 
population, has twenty-five detectives, and 
Indianapolis, with scarcely more than a 
third of that population, has the same num- 
ber. 


Of the nineteen cities investigated by the . 


Government, Pittsburgh heads the list. In 
that city there are thirty-three men who 
continually carry a change of mustaches in 
their pockets. New York and Chicago have 
recognized the inability of the detective to 
cope with the law-breaker and have abol- 
ished the line-up and sent their detectives 
to various precincts, thus practically mak- 
ing them patrolmen. 

While the number of detectives in the 
nineteen cities does not vary much, the 
number of patrolmen per mile and per thou- 
sand population covers a wide range. If the 
cost were evenly distributed every man, 
woman and child in San Francisco would 
have to pay $3.48 a year for “police pro- 
tection,” but in New Orleans, with a slight- 
ly smaller population, the per capita cost 
is only $1.19. 

Cleveland, with its “model system,” has 
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one patrolman for every thousand persons; 
in St. Louis there are two for every thou- 
sand,.and in Washington still more. This 
does not put Washington in the wicked city 
class, however, for the chief duty of the 
capital policeman is to keep visitors off the 
grass and stop pedestrians from running 
in front of street cars. Consequently the 
street railway company pays a large part 
of the police budget. Twenty detectives look 
after all the real dyed-in-the-wool bad men 
that come to town. In New Orleans there is 
one roundsman for every five hundred acres 
of city and every thirteen hundred inhabi- 
tants. 


The Soul of the Black 


Sculptors have often been men of adven- 
turous life, and thus there is nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that Herbert Ward, the 
British sculptor, has been a globe-trotter 





THE TRIBAL CHIEF 


“Ward's statues live,” writes a French critic, “with 
an extraordinary interior life. One reads in them 
will, recollection, meditation.” 
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AN ARUIMI MAIDEN 


Kongo utter their disturbing notes; a forest of 
lances, steel tipped; bows and arrows; daggers curved 
and straight—every variety of instrument of death— 
about 7000 of them. The people of the forest have car- 
ried one art, at least, the art of forming and chiselling 
and decorating their knives, to a high pitch. The vis- 
itor who calls on Herbert Ward is transported thou- 
sands of miles from the area of furnished apartments. 

But it is Mr. Ward’s bronzes that most impress the 
visitor to his studio. The bronze figures and heads 
that one finds there are of the Kongolese forests; 
men of strong necks, short legs, unembarrassed stare. 
Simplicity is the distinguishing characteristic, we 
generalize, and then we happen upon the “Savage 
Lighting a Fire,” and ask ourselves if the primordial 
attitude into which the figure is frozen does not sym- 
bolize the Promethean. discovery. The “Kongolese 
Group” ( a mother and two children) is a study of 
black maternity, and the maternal instinct; the “Na- 
tive Artist,” the “Kongolese Warrior,” the “Tribal 
Chief,” depict other types, almost as simple, almost 
as universal. The “Chief” on his barbarian throne, set 
upon a pedestal of sculptured idols, is an image of 
unquestioned authority. All of this work represents 
the type, yet not that abstraction which is art unre- 
lated to the individual. The beauty of some of the 
models who have served Mr. Ward is scarcely less 
striking than the sculptor’s appreciation of that beau- 
ty, celebrated in literature now and again by a Bau- 
delaire, but seldom if ever in modelling; altho at 
least one contribution to the recent Exhibition of 
International Art in New York City was a Black 
Venus sculptured. Indeed the Bankoudou and Ban- 
gala, little people of the great forest, well known to 
Mr. Ward and intermediate between the natives of 
‘the coast and the interior, offer an individual type of 
perfect form. Their long necks, straight limbs, broad 
shoulders, muscular throats, suggest, in almost all 
but face and color, the Greek type itself. 


from the age of fifteen. New Zealand, Australia, Bor- 
neo, are among the exotic fields he traveled at that 
early age; later he was to share in the African expe- 
ditions of Stanley. It was thru these last experiences 
that he learned something, not only of the negro na- 
tionalities and languages, but of the negro soul. 

A part of Herbert Ward’s African experience is nar- 
rated in his book, Chez les Cannibales de l’ Afrique Cen- 
trale, but more perhaps, is exprest in his sculptures. 
Francis de Miomandre describes in l’Art et les Artistes 
his visits to the sculptor’s studio in Paris; a studio 
lighted with a diffuse and somber light, of a shade in- 
definably green- 
ish, evoking for 
the interviewer 
the deep forests 
of the dark con- 
tinent, wherein 
teems a multi- 
tudinous life. 
But what a stu- 
dio! War-drums 
and gongs of the 
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A Kongolese warrior in bronze. 
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Radium aud Plant Life 


Experiments conducted independently of 
one another in various quarters have, it is 
thought, demonstrated that the rays of ra- 
dium constitute a stimulus to plants. From 
the assumption that radio-activity is uni- 
versally present in soil, water, rain and 
snow, the conclusion is drawn that living 
matter can hardly escape its influence. It 
has been shown that a plant can be edu- 
cated to endure an intensity of stimulus of 
this kind which at first retards its growth. 

Freshly fallen rain may have sufficient 
radio-activity to retard the growth of plant 
organs, and so with tap-water which has 
previously been exposed to the emanations 


of radium. Some of the experiments indi- — 


cate the possibility that mutations may be 
induced by the effects of radio-activity. 


A Model Village in a City 


City-planning schemes which involve the 
remaking of scores of ong-built blocks are 
no rarity, but the City Club of Chicago has 
taken the novel step of holding a competi- 
tion for the best layout of an unoccupied 
quarter section of land on the outskirts of 
the city. Chicago has its larger plan, which 
will require years of development, but the 
club felt that the rapid extension of the 
improved residence area should be guided 
especially. A program was prepared for a 
competition intended to bring out “the es- 
sentials of good housing, the best method 
of subdivision of residential land, the best 
disposition of space for parks and recrea- 
tion centers, the most convenient location of 
stores and of public or semi-public grounds 
and buildings,” etc. 

Thirty-nine sets of plans were submitted 
in competition. The first prize of $300 went 
to Mr. Wilhelm Bernhard, a Chicago archi- 
tect; other awards were made to Mr. Ar- 
thur S. Comey, of Cambridge, Mass., and 
Mr. Albert Lilienberg, of the City Planning 
Department of Gothenberg, Sweden, and his 
wife. 

One of the jury considered that a tract 
developed according to the first prize plan 
would have “all the charm of a medieval 
city, combined with the practical benefits of 
modern systematic planning.” It provides 
for 1380 families—152 of them in flats, and 
assigns to their use two schools, seven 
churches, one lodge hall, a clubhouse—lib- 
rary, a municipal building and concert hall, 
as well as parks, playgrounds, workshops 
and a gymnasium. In other words, the 
quarter section is to be—so far as local 
nceds are concerned—a self-contained, well- 
centered community, a village in a city. 
Surface cars and an elevated railroad on 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE SECTION 


Looking west. The village square, with the children’s 
pool just beyond, is in the foreground. 


three sides gives adequate communication 
with the rest of Chicago. 

A great arch, with shops and flats above 
it, gives entrance to the village square, 
where the public life of the section will cen- 
ter. Municipal buildings on the east, shops 
on the north, with an arcade, clubhouse and 
library facing the parks on the west, will 
surround an open garden with a monument. 
Just beyond are the market piazza, two 
blocks of shops, a schoolhouse, churches and 
other semi-public buildings. 

Around the large park and playground 
area in the center of the section the more 
pretentious homes are to be placed, with 
the streets of smaller house lots running 
out to the boundary avenues. Every block 
large enough is to have its private park. 

By grouping business around the square 
the architect hopes to separate distinctly 
the residence and mercantile parts of the 
section. He has curved his streets for two 
reasons: to avoid monotonous rectangles 
and to discourage thru traffic. All the 
streets are to be bordered on both sides by 
six feet of turf, with trees and shrubbery, 
and the main roads are to be sixty feet wide. 

The children are well taken care of in 
Mr. Bernhard’s plan. A large pool lies just 
beyond the village square; the private parks 
—glorified backyards—give plenty of play- 
space even without the special playgrounds, 
and in addition there are children’s work- 
shops and a kindergarten-gymnasium. 

All that remains to create this very mod- 
ern medieval community is for some enter- 
prising real estate operator to follow the 
scheme in his next development. For his 
guidance and for the enlightenment of the 
public, all the plans are on view at a Hous- 
ing Exhibition at the City Club which will. 
remain open until June 15. 

City-planning is contagious—and very 
good fun, whether you are an architect, a 
chamber of commerce, or a mere house- 
holder with a knack for making diagrams. 
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down by our government to meet the ideas 
of modern municipal engineering, but many 
of the historic gates still stand today as 
they have stood for centuries. 

The walls are from twenty to thirty feet 
thru, and at either side of the passageway 
the gates are small rooms where guards- 
men were quartered in feudal times to keep 
watch over the entrances. Once a moat cir- 
cled the walls, making necessary bridges 
leading from the outside up to the arched 








THE OLD GATE OF SANTA LUCIA, MANILA 


entrance. These bridges were of the draw 
type, and were swung on the heavy chains, 
so that when an enemy approached the 
passageways could be closed to traffic. As 
the gates are narrow, vehicles must pass 
thru into the Walled City in single column, 
a requirement that frequently congests 
traffic. The recklessness of Filipino cab- 
men, as well as the crumbling nature of the 
sandstone masonry, is evidenced at the 
gates by niches worn out on either side of 
the arches by vehicle hubs brushing against 
them. The gates are all named after patron 
saints of the church, or for distinguished 
Spaniards. 


Guarding Milk 


The authorities in Munich, where, as in 
most European towns, milk is largely sup- 
plied by itinerant peddlers, now require an 
improved form of cart-can which prevents 
adulteration in the can, keeps the cream 
from rising to the surface when the milk 
stands for some time, and avoids contamina- 
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tion when it is poured out. To each can is 
attached a strong, officially graduated glass 
for measuring out the milk. The buyer’s jug 
is placed under this on a moving plate 
which, between calls, is pressed by a-spring 
up against the measuring-glass; therefore 
before a jug can be placed upon it it must 
be pressed downward. This is effected by a 
lever connected with a stirrer inside the 
can, by which the milk is thoroly mixt be- 
fore any of it may be withdrawn. The plate 
with the jug upon it is then pushed up- 
ward by the spring against a second plate 
on the bottom of the measuring-glass, in the 
middle of which is a valve for letting out 
the milk in any desired quantity without 
exposure to the air or any more or less 
soiled dipper. It would seem as tho a simi- 
lar device might and should be adapted to 
the methods of selling milk from open cans, 
as is customary in this country in small 
groceries, at lunch-counters and elsewhere, 
to the great advantage not only of the 
health of the customer but of the pocket of 
the dealer in the saving of waste from drip- 
ping, more rapid souring or theft. 


The “Cold Light” of the Firefly 


If light could be produced without heat, 
the real expenditure would be insignificant, 
and abundance of light could be generated 
at a very small cost. 

In arc lamps, at the best, barely ten per 
cent of the power used appears in the form 
of luminous rays of light. Less than one 
per cent of the energy value of oil or gas 
goes to light production in flame lights.. In 
both cases light is only an incident of burn- 
ing fuel for heat. 

The problem of cold light has engaged 
the attention of some of the brightest minds 
of the present day. Some have tried to use 
the light of vacuum tubes excited by élec- 
tric, discharges; some have endeavored to 
obtain strong fluorescence or phosphores- 
cence in certain substances by electricity, 
and others have sought to discover how the 
light is generated in the firefly, and to imi- 
tate the process; but without success. 

It has been shown by an analysis of fire- 
fly light that it is remarkably cold, or free 
from heat rays. It is produced, therefore, 
with the highest economy, and represents 
little energy. To accomplish that result by 
the same or other means is the problem. 

Perhaps the solution will come thru 
chemistry. It is believed that the firefly se- 
cretes a peculiar substance, which, when ox- 
idized by the air, is consumed, giving out 
only luminous rays. The time may come 
when this substance can be made artifi- 
cially. 





A MATTER OF DEFINITION 


Fee af 


Drawn by C. R. Weed. 
CALIFORNIA LEGISLATOR: “I guess J know what an Alien is!” 

















Little Brother 


By May Preston Slosson 


Playing in the city street, 
Little Brother! 
Running errands with swift feet; 
Passing me with footsteps fleet; 
Ought we not to know each other— 
Little Brother? 


Care comes early at our call— 
Little Brother; 
Far too heavy burdens fall 


On your shoulders slight and small. 


Would that I could lift them all, 
Little Brother! 


In the world’s relentless mart, 
Little Brother, 

Each must bear his manly part, 

Earn his bread with toil and smart, 


—But your courage breaks my heart 
Little Brother! 


Surely there are, unconfest, 
(Little Brother) 

Longings in your boyish breast? 

Teach me how to help you best— 

How we each may help the other— 
Little Brother! 
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Japan and California 


In Japan, at the beginning of last week, 
hostile public sentiment concerning the 
legislation proposed in California was mol- 
lified by reports as to the efforts of Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary Byran. Amer- 
ican missionaries were criticised because of 
their alleged unwillingness to assist the 
Japanese. Two or three days later, how- 
ever, the missionaries held a meeting and 
adopted resolutions deploring the possi- 
bility of the passage of a discriminatory 
bill. There were reports from California 
that the pending bill would be dropt. But 
it soon became known that bills for even a 
more drastic law were to be offered, and 
that a majority in the Legislature were 
determined to prevent all aliens ineligible 
to citizenship from holding land. Governor 
Johnson published a long statement in 
which he spoke of California’s right to leg- 
islate on the subject and pointed to laws 
by which Washington, Illinois, Oregon, Ari- 
zona and other states had imposed similar 
restrictions upon those who could not be- 
come citizens. In a message to the Presi- 
dent, however, he exprest a desire that 
nothing should be done to embarrass the 
national Government or to offend any other 
country. 

The President’s message to the Governor 
and the Legislature was published. He 
urged that discrimination be avoided. If 
the people and the Legislature, he said, 
deemed it “necessary to exclude all aliens 
who had not declared their intentions to be- 
come citizens from the privilege of land 
ownership,” they could “do so along lines 
already followed in the laws of many 
states,” but there should be no “insidious 
discrimination.” On the 23d he directed 
Secretary Bryan to go to Sacramento and 
co-operate with the Governor and the Leg- 
islature in framing a law not in conflict 
with the treaties. The Legislature adopted 
a resolution welcoming him. It became 
known that leaders in the Legislature were 
preparing a new bill more severe than the 
one pending, and that the Governor and 
the Progressive majority would insist upon 
excluding all who cannot become citizens. 
It was said that partisan politics and per- 
sonal political ambition were affecting the 


question. At the end of the week it was 
predicted that those controlling legislation 
would hear Mr. Bryan and. then pass the 
bill. 

The subject was considered at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Japan 
Society in New York. There was a unani- 
mous vote in favor of supporting President 
Wilson, to whom a message to that effect 
was sent. The president of the society has 
received telegrams and letters from many 
prominent persons. Ex-President Eliot, of 
Harvard, said the bill was the result of 
local selfishness, combined with ignorance 
of- the Japanese people. Jacob H. Schiff 
said, in a cablegram, that no country 
could long ignore with immunity its treaty 
obligations and predicted that the Ameri- 
can people’s sense of righteousness would 
not permit them to be ignored in this case. 
Andrew Carnegie said the President was 
only doing his duty in reminding California 
of the treaties which the states are bound 
to regard as the supreme law. 


Attacking the Canal Treaties 


In the Senate, last week, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, of Oregon, introduced a resolution 
providing for abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer and Hay-Pauncefote treaties with 
Great Britain, relating to the interoceanic 
canal. It was accompanied by a long pre- 
amble, setting forth the opinions hereto- 
fore exprest by Senator Chamberlain con- 
cerning the treaties, our exemption of our 
coastwise shipping from payment of tolls, 
and the British protest, which, he asserts, 
was suggested by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company with the aid of trans- 
continental roads in the United States. The 
controversy can most easily be settled, in 
his opinion, by the abrogation which he 
proposes. Abrogation requires an affirma- 
tive vote by Senate and House, with ap- 
proval by the President. 

At the State Department it is said that 
neither of these treaties can be abrogated 
without the consent of Great Britain. Mr. 
O’Gorman, who supports the resolution, 
says a majority of the Senate will vote for 
it. He predicts the adoption of it in the 
Senate and in the House. Among those who 
have spoken in favor of it are Senators 
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Bristow, Kenyon and Cummins. It is said 
to be opposed by a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, to which it 
was referred. 

Representative Rainey, of Illinois, has 
introduced in the House a resolution for 
the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate concerning “the taking of Panama” 
when Mr. Roosevelt was President. In his 
opinion the results of such an inquiry would 
induce Congress to make reparation to Co- 
lombia or to promote a settlement of the 
dispute by arbitration. 

Orders have been given that no licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor in the 
Panama Canal Zone shall be granted after 
July 1. There are now thirty-five drinking 
saloons in the zone towns. 


The Tariff Bills 


The Underwood tariff bill was sent to 
the House by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on the 22d with a long report ex- 
plaining and defending its provisions. 
There was also a report from the Repub- 
lican minority of the committee deploring 
the proposed “reversal of an economic pol- 
icy” which had been in force “for fifty 
years” and criticising the changes for 
which the majority of the House are soon 
to vote. General debate was limited to five 
days, and the Democratic leaders hope to 
send the bill to the Senate by May 15. 

One of the speeches was made by Rep- 
resentative Hull, the author of the income 
tax sections of the measure, who defended 
the imposition of such a tax. His remarks 
were accompanied by estimates to which 
we refer in another part of this issue. The 
Progressives attacked the bill, saying it 
would be injurious to many industries. 
They urged that a tariff commission should 
be appointed. . 


Award to the Railroad Firemen 


The arbitration commissioners appoint- 
ed to consider the demands of the 31,000 
firemen employed on fifty-four railroads 
east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio made their award on the 23d, grant- 
ing wage increases which are estimated to 
be between $2,500,000 and $4,500,000 and 
probably are in the neighborhood of $3,- 
000,000. The commissioners were Ex-Judge 
William L. Chambers, of Washington; 
Vice-President W. W. Atterbury, of the 
Pennsylvania road, and Vice-President Al- 
bert Phillips, of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Enginemen. The firemen’s demands 
were presented in July last, while the case 
of the engineers was pending. The award 
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to the engineers amounted to a wage in- 
crease of about $3,000,000. Mediation failed 
in the controversy with the firemen and 96 
per cent of the men voted for a strike. 
Judge Knapp, of the Commerce Court, and 
G. W. W. Hangar, Acting Commissioner 
of Labor, procured an agreement for ar- 
bitration. Messrs. Atterbury and Phillips 
were unable to agree as to a third member, 
and Judge Chambers was appointed by 
Judge Knapp and Commissioner Hangar. 
The men estimated the increase called for 
by them at 15 per cent. The companies said 
it would be 35 per cent, and would amount 
to $10,000,000. A part of the award pro- 
vides for a standardizing of wages on the 
basis of the weight of locomotives in pounds 
on the drivers. 

Before this decision was announced, the 
100,000 trainmen and conductors employed 
on the same roads appointed a committee 
of 100 and this committee prepared a long 
list of demands for wage increases and an 
improvement of work conditions. The wage 
increase amounts to about 15 per cent. 


The Condition of Mexico 


Mexico’s Congress refused to provide for 
a general election on July 27, altho Huerta 
had promised to exert his influence in fa- 
vor of the selection of that early date. 
General Felix Diaz promptly withdrew his 
acceptance of a nomination for the presi- 
dency, and Secretary Sefior de la Barra 
took similar action concerning second place 
on the ticket. Many thought the two men 
were convinced that Huerta had deceived 
them and had secretly opposed an early 
election, desiring to remain in office. There 
were reports that Diaz would attack Huer- 
ta with a force of 6000 men, but peace was 
maintained in the capital. Garcia Grana- 
dos, Secretary of the Interior, resigned. 
Ill health was the cause given, but many 
thought he had found he could not support 
Huerta’s government. 

Huerta was still in great need of money. 
A report was published that with the aid 
of Lord Cowdray (Sir Weetman Pearson) 
a loan of $7,500,000, at 88% and 5 per 
cent had been obtained from Coutts’s Bank 
in London, but officers of the bank denied 
this. Congress voted an export tax of 10 
per cent on gold. The downfall of Huerta 
was predicted. Trade was paralyzed, rail- 
roads were idle and the mails were not 
carried. Some feared that American resi- 
dents would be attacked, owing to articles 
in the newspapers predicting intervention 
and denouncing the Washington Govern- 
ment for withholding recognition. 

In the north the rebels were still gain- 
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ing, but Guaymas was not captured. An 
American cruiser in the harbor had boats 
ready for American refugees. General Au- 
bert, in Nuevo Leon, was surrounded. Reb- 
els, aided by revolting rurales, were taking 
towns in Tamaulipas. In Sonora the rebels 
were demanding large sums from foreign 
owners of ranches and mines, and the con- 
fiscation of factories which had been 
closed was demanded. A mob of idle em- 
ployees drove from Cananea the manager 
of the mining plant there. In the South 
Zapata captured and put to death Gen- 
eral Aguilar, a Federal commander, and 
all the members of his staff. There was a 
report that Felix Diaz was plotting with 
Zapata against Huerta. 

Secretary de la Barra asked our Govern- 
ment to explain why the American consul 
at Vera Cruz, W. W. Canada, prevented the 
removal of Dr. Francisco Gomez from a 
Ward line steamship when Huerta’s men 
attempted to arrest him. Dr. Gomez recent- 
ly arrived in Washington. In our Senate, 
Mr. Smith, of Arizona, introduced a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, calling for a 
report as to damages suffered by Ameri- 
cans in Mexico, the claims presented by 
them, and Mexico’s action with respect to 
these claims. 


Cuba 


Cuba’s Congress, in joint session, has 
ratified and proclaimed the election of Gen- 
eral Menocal and Sefior Varona, president 
and vice-president, anu this is regarded 
as evidence that protest will no longer 
be made by the defeated Liberals. General 
Menocal, who will be inaugurated on May 
20, has selected the members of his Cabi- 
net. The complaints and threats of Gov- 
ernor Asbert’s followers (who deserted the 
Liberal party to support Menocal) appear 
to have had some weight, for two of the 
new Cabinet officers are Asbertistas. 

A new amnesty bill has been introduced 
in Congress, to take the place of the one to 
which our Government objected and which 
President Gomez reluctantly vetoed. This 
second bill will release only those who were 
imprisoned on account of the recent negro 
insurrection, and a few other political of- 
fenders. There are signs of unrest at the 
eastern end of the island, and the Govern- 
ment has urged the authorities at Santiago 
to watch for the landing of arms. 


The Philippine Islands 


The Moros recently became excited and 
belligerent because agitators from Luzon 
assured them that our Government would 
compel them to give up the Mohammedan 
religion. They prepared to besiege Jolo, and 
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the commander of the American troops in 
the Philippines feared that a hard cam- 
paign was at hand. Major Finley was sent 
to.Constantinople, where he asked the Sul- 
tan of Turkey to exert his influence in 
quieting the Moros by assuring them that 
they had been misinformed. It was an- 
nounced last week that he had been suc- 
cessful and that he was about to return, 
bearing a message from the Sultan. In the 
meantime, however, the Moros had dis- 
persed, having learned in some other way, 
it is said, that they had been misled. 

Since January 1 there have been five 
fatal cases of bubonic plague in Manila. 
The health authorities recently employed 
fifty rat-catchers, in addition to those al- 
ready at work. A search for lepers has been 
made in the Moro country. It is now be- 
lieved that all the lepers in the archipelago, 
except a few who escaped from the medical 
authorities, have been placed on the leper 
island of Culion or are undergoing special 
treatment at a hospital in Manila. 


The Belgian Strikers’ Victory 


The Belgian suffrage strike of 500,000 
laborers terminated on April 24, when 1000 
delegates to the National Socialist Con- 
gress at Brussels declared for a resumption 
of work by a three to one vote. The deci- 
sion was made after a ten days’ strike. The 
Government had been obliged to recognize 
the power of the general strike, in spite 
of condemning its principle. The Conserva- 
tive Premier, M. de Broqueville, told the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 22d that his 
ministry accepted a resolution offered by 
M. Masson, the Liberal leader, for a com- 
promise on the question of an equal suf- 
frage. The General Strike Committee there- 
upon voted a resolution affirming that the 
general strike had impressively demon- 
strated the strength and solidarity of the 
laboring class, besides advancing the cause 
of the “one man, one vote” principle. 

This is the first occasion on record in 
which a political strike here resulted in so 
great a victory for the strikers. The dem- 
onstration has been remarkable, also, for 
the determination, energy, and control 
shown by the leaders, and the good order 
of the men. For six months beforehand, the 
workers had been treated to lectures on 
economy. The consumption of alcohol fell 
50 per cent during that time, and luxuries 
were eschewed by the men who were pre- 
paring for the politico-industrial battle. 

For a study of the significance of the 
strike our readers are referred to the next 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT, to: which Dr. 
J. Salwyn Schapiro will contribute an ar- 
ticle on the subject. 
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Germany’s Military Scandal 


Herr Hughenberg,®* chairman of the 
Krupp Company’s board of directors, says 
that if the company’s Berlin agent bribed 
members of the War Office in order to gain 
information about armament contracts he 
did so with his own money, and without the 
knowledge of the Krupps. The Reichstag 
is about to adjourn until May 26, by which 
time the armament-scandal will have been 
forgotten, the Government hopes. 

On April 22 the Budget Committee of 
the German Reichstag adopted a resolution 
introduced by members of the Center call- 
ing for the appointment of a committee of 
members of the Reichstag, and of experts, 
to examine into the whole subject of army 
and navy contracts. This resolution fol- 
lowed the charges of Dr. Liebnecht that 
the Krupps and the Waffen und Munitions- 
fabrik have been corruptly influencing pub- 
lic opinion on both sides of the frontier 
with a view to selling their war materials. 
The Budget Committee rejected, however, 
the amendment offered by Socialists enab- 
ling the new committee to call witnesses to 
examine them under oath. The Reichstag 
has taken effective means of showing its 
opposition to General von Heeringen, the 
Minister of War, who has lost prestige 
thru the Krupp revelations. Certain items 
of the military estimates have been denied 
by a vote of all parties except the Con- 
servatives. General von Heeringen is op- 
posed by the Centrists as well as by the 
Socialists. The Centrists are hostile be- 
cause a Catholic army officer who refused 
to fight a duel, on religious grounds, was 
dismissed from the service. Allegations of 
graft in connection with purchases of 
land by the War Office are published by 
the Morgen Post. The Socialists have 
planned a great May-day demonstration 
against the army bill and in favor of re- 
forms in Prussia’s electoral system. 

The government of the provinces of Al- 
sace-Lorraine was censured on the night 
of April 22 by the Second Chamber of the 
Provincial Diet for instructing its repre- 
sentatives in the Federal Council of the 
German Empire to vote for the military 
bills increasing the German army. The 
members of the Diet, by a vote of 47 to 5, 
declared that the increase of the army was 
contrary to the wishes of the population of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

The German jingo press is indignant that 
official pressure has been brought to bear 
upon Anton von Werner, president of 
the Royal Academy of Art, not to display 
his paintings of the Franco-Prussian War 
at the coming Kaiser jubilee exhibition. 
The authorities wish to avoid giving affront 
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to France by the showing of such pictures 
at a time when popular sentiment is so 
heated as it is today. 


Another German Invasion of France 


On April 22 a German army biplane 
alighted north of Arracourt, two miles 
from the frontier. Two German officers in 
uniform stepped from the machine. The 
local police and officers of the French cus- 
tom house listened to the explanation of 
Captain von Devall, chief of aviation inspec- 
tion: at Darmstadt, to the effect that his 
gasolene had given out, and that he had 
thought all the time he was still over Ger- 
man soil. The French authorities commu- 
nicated with the French Minister of War, 
who, after receiving a full report, ordered 
the release and return of the aeroplane. 

In the meantime the French Foreign Of- 
fice directed Jules Cambon, French Am- 
bassador at Berlin, to call the German Gov- 
ernment’s attention to the repeated land- 
ings of German military aircraft in France. 
The Germans are invited to take measures 
to avoid the recurrence of these incidents, 
and to consult with France on drafting 
rules for settling future happenings of the 
kind. On the twenty-fifth German military 
officers were notified by the War Office 
that they are forbidden to participate in 
future in private flights or competitions in- 
volving the possibility of crossing a for- 
eign frontier. 

Arracourt, the scene of the latest Ger- 
man air-fiasco, is only twelve miles from 
Lunéville, the scene of the opéra bouffe 
descent of Germany’s military Zeppelin. 
The little town of Arracourt figured in the 
world’s news a few months ago when the 
authorities misread a cipher message and 
mobilized the troops of the neighborhood. 
The mistaken orders were obeyed with such 
cheerfulness and despatch that the news- 
papers of Paris declared the person respon- 
sible for the blunder deserved a decoration 
for having demonstrated so handsomely 
France’s preparedness. 


European Finances 


The deficit in the French budget for 
1913 will be $40,000,000 and in 1914 a loan 
of $200,000,000 will be demanded to meet 
military and naval requirements. This, at 
least, is the assertion of Senator Emile 
Aimond, who has been appointed to draw 
up the report of the budget committee. 

On April 25 it was announced at Berlin 
that the gold reserve of the Imperial Bank 
had reached a record-breaking total of 
$250,000,000. The institution has made 
extraordinary efforts to augment its re- 
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serve on account of the forecasted increase 
of the German war chest—to be raised 
from $30,000,000 to $90,000,000. 

Lloyd-George’s English budget offers the 
prospect of a deficit of $37,500,000, which 
the Chancellor’s optimism assumes will be 
met thru increased revenues and a most 
prosperous trade year. 


Defiant Montenegro Takes Scutari 


The Montenegrin forces entered Scutari, 
besieged since October, on April 22, at mid- 
night. The Turkish garrison was permitted 
to march out with its arms. Most of Scu- 
tari is in ruins. Its population is about 27,- 
000 Mohammedans and 8000 Christians. 

The city’s fall followed a two days’ as- 
sault, renewed in the face of the Powers’ 
protest. Tho the Servian allies did not par- 
ticipate in the final attack, their artillery 
was used by the Montenegrin gunners. The 
besiegers are said to have lost 3000 killed 
since October, and the Turks about 5000. 
The city has been in the hands of the lat- 
ter since 1477. 

The taking of Scutari in the face of the 
Powers forbidding Montenegro to continue 
the attempt gravely complicated the Euro- 
pean situation. Austria-Hungary declared 
in a circular note that combined action 
must be taken to turn the Montenegrins 
out of their newly-taken city—or she would 
do it unaided. In reply the King of Monte- 
negro said he would yield only to force. 
The case was complicated by the sympathy 
of the Russian population with the Monte- 
negrins, and the effervescence of Pan-Slavic 
sentiment in Russia and among Austria’s 
Slav peoples. A peaceful solution was 
promised, however, when Crown-Prince 
Danilo’ of Montenegro and his troops 
marched out of the city on the 28th, leav- 
ing behind King Nicholas and five batter- 
ies of Montenegrin artillery, which were, 
however, expected to follow. 

It is asserted that the surrender of Scutari 
followed secret negotiations between King 
Nicholas and the Turkish commander, 
Essad Pasha, who belongs to a great Al- 
banian family and is a candidate for the 
kingship of the new state. Essad Pasha 
commands a considerable army, and it is 
believed that he will be joined by Djavid 
Pasha with his ten thousand men. Servia 
favors the bargain, it is said. 


China’s Loan Signed 


The Chinese Government asked Chris- 
tians the world over to invoke divine aid 
for the solution of problems before the 
young republic. April 27 was the date fixed 
upon as the day of prayer. 
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That day will, however, be remembered 
for an event as well as for supplications. 
The Six-Power loan, become the Five-Pow- 
er loan by the withdrawal of the United 
States, was signed just before daybreak. 
But this action was not approved by a del- 
egation from the Chinese Senate and House 
of Representatives, which gathered outside 
the British Bank, where the representa- 
tives of the executive power and of the 
Five-Power group were meeting. The Vice- 
President of the Senate acted as spokes- 
man for the delegation, and, when ad- 
mitted to conference with the signatories, 
he explained that the majority in the Par- 
liament considered the loan illegal. 

Since the days of the monarchy the ques- 
tion of a loan has been discussed in vari- 
ous forms, and it threatens now to bring 
about another revolution similar to that 
caused by the Hu-Kuang loan. 

The situation is about as follows: The 
Five-Power bankers and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment have arranged the loan of $125,- 
000,000 practically for Yuan Shi-kai’s 
Cabinet, which Yuan Shi-kai completely 
dominates. The Cabinet contends that the 
Government has a right to conclude such a 
contract because the permanent Assembly 
has not yet been constituted, and therefore 
approval of the Six-Power loan by the 
Provisional Assembly holds good. In addi- 
tion ‘to the withdrawal of the United States 
from the combination, however, other al- 
terations have been made in the contract 
since the Assembly approved it. 

The Kwo Ming Tang, the dominant po- 
litical party, would remove Yuan Shi-kai 
by parliamentary means or by force, but 
neither is possible while the President con- 
trols the army at Peking. The adherents of 
the Kwo Ming Tang do not desire to with- 
draw to Nanking for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Parliament there, because such 
action would result in disrupting the North 
from the South. Dr. Sun Yat-sen is report- 
ed to have warned the consuls at Shang- 
hai that the completion of the loan will, 
however, produce that breach. 

The deadlock is now complete. Members 
of the Kwo Ming Tang fear that some of 
the Powers represented in the loan—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia and Ja- 
pan—may now strengthen the hands of 
Yuan by recognizing the republic at an 
early date. An interesting question arises 
as to whether the United States will an- 
ticipate these Power's, in spite of the fact 
the Chinese House of Representatives has 
again failed to elect a Speaker. 

It is probable that the Southern party 
will seek to cancel the loan as a test of 
their strength against Yuan. 
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What’s the Matter with Missouri ? 


When Governor Major of Missouri was 
but newly installed recently as the execu- 
tive head of that state he exprest senti- 
ments which indicated that he was not in 
sympathy with the corporation-baiting pol- 
icies of the administration he had succeed- 
ed. It may be remarked here that to local 
statesmen in the West and South all cor- 
porations look alike. In one form or an- 
other they are “combines.” They all have 
money, more or less; the more they have 
the greater their unpopularity. Insurance 
corporations of all kinds seem to have a 
superabundance of it. It doesn’t represent 
manufacturing plants, stocks of goods, or 
anything of that sort—it’s just money, 
bonds, stocks, mortgages and richness gen- 
erally. 

And so it has happened that for years 
Missouri and other states over and down in 
that direction, have made life miserable for 
insurance managements and their local rep- 
resentatives. The Missouri legislature has 
harried them uncommonly. It went to the 
length of compelling accident companies 
to pay the face of their policies for deaths 
occurring thru the suicide of their holders. 
By no stretch of the most fervid imagina- 
tion could it be assumed that accident com- 
panies, at the premiums they charge, could 
undertake to pay suicide claims. That mea- 
sure is a sample of the unreasonable ex- 
actions made of all branches of corporate 
insurance. » 

Two years ago the legislature of that 
state enacted a law prohibiting fire insur- 
ance companies from making their own 
rates. The law was very comprehensive. 
Rate-making was put under the supervision 
of the state and the companies were or- 
dered at their own expense to provide all 
the machinery for doing the work. No risk 
could be written at any rate save the one 
approved by the state authorities. The com- 
panies obeyed and buckled down to the 
work, finishing the big task several 
months ago at a cost to them of $200,000. 

Now all that is thrown on the scrap pile. 
A new legislature repeals the law and in 
its place makes some drastic amendments to 
the anti-trust law; and the companies are 
ordered by the Attorney-General to do some 
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real competing. That official’s attitude, as 
evidenced by his outgivings, is so hostile as 
to cause the companies to cease operating in 
Missouri, which they will do after the 30th 
of April. The companies feel that under 
the law as it now stands, and as it is in- 
terpreted by the Attorney-General, they 
are in for convictions whether guilty or 
innocent—that they are damned if they do 
and damned if they don’t. So they have con- 
cluded to quit a state, the loss ratio of 
which in 1911 was seventy-three per cent 
and in 1912, seventy per cent of the pre- 
mium income. As a result, the business 
element is in an uproar; for without fire 
insurance protection their credit is gone. 

Just what moved the present legislature 
to do it is past analysis, but as a matter of 
fact it did repeal the suicide law referred 
to in an earlier part of this article. The ac- 
tion was welcome enough to the casualty 
agents in the state. But the change was 
ephemeral—the Governor vetoed the repeal 
bill straightway. And now it is probable 
that all the casualty companies will with- 
draw from Missouri. 

So it may be said that, insurance-wise, 
things are in a chaotic condition in that 
field, and that the people’s representatives 
and executive officers are “ornery” to a 
“right smart” degree. 


The Equitable Stock Control 


As Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, owner by 
purchase from Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, at a 
price closely approximating three million 
dollars, of the majority stock of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, made no pro- 
vision in his will touching that matter, it is 
reasonable to conclude that either he had 
no matured plans for the “mutualization” 
of the company, or that he communicated 
privately to his executors his wishes as to 
the disposition to be made of that part of 
his estate. 

At irregular intervals since the control 
of the Equitable past out of the hands of 
the Hyde family, there have been demands 
from various quarters that the stock in- 
terests be retired and that the company be 
recast on purely mutual lines. This clamor 
for “mutualization” was not repelled by 
either of the purchasers of the control, and 
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the idea has generally prevailed that, if 
they were not active in bringing about the 
change, they were willingly acquiescent it 


should occur at the proper time. A start © 


toward mutuality was made when the stock 
was placed in the custody of trustees who 
were empowered to elect, on behalf of the 
policyholders, twenty-eight of the fifty- 
two directors. This arrangement continues, 
but it must be admitted that it is only the 
form and not the substance of government 
by the policyholders. 

It has been understood that Mr. Morgan 
was willing at any time to sell his holdings 
to the company at the price he paid, plus a 
reasonable rate of interest on the money 
he invested. His acquisition of the stock 
did not carry with it an obligation to un- 
dertake and carry out the work of “mu- 
tualization.” That responsibility, it would 
seem, rests mainly on the parties most 
nearly affected—the policyholders. They 
have done nothing at all in the matter, and 
if they have any desires or opinions on the 
subject they have not uttered them. 

There is, as there should be, a distinct 
tendency on the part of the life insurance 
buying public toward mutual companies; 
and the importance of this system to the 
interests of policyholders is vividly illus- 
trated by a study of the immense sums rep- 
resenting those interests in such companies 
as the Equitable, with its half billion of 
assets and its billion and a half of out- 
standing insurance. It is something of an 
anomaly that $50,200 par value of stock 
should control a community accumulation 
of such vast proportions. 


Industrial Accident Claim-Scaling 


It is verging on to two years now since a 
rigid examination was made into the claim- 
paying methods of certain accident compa- 
nies which confine their operations almost 
exclusively to writing small policies on the 
monthly premium plan. The conditions dis- 
closed by the committee of insurance com- 
missioners which conducted the investiga- 
tion were scandalous. It was found that the 
companies in question systematically and 
deliberately robbed the ignorant working 
classes of part of the paltry benefits due 
them for injuries and illness; while those 
who are in the insurance business and are 
acquainted with the facts, knew that the 
officers of those companies, men of not 
even ordinary insurance ability, were rap- 
idly growing rich. 

Industrial accident insurance, so-called, 
must rely for its patronage on the labor- 
ing element of the population. The protec- 
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tion these people buy consists of $10 or $15 
a week indemnity if they are injured or 
fall sick, and $200 or $300 as a burial fund 
if they die. They don’t always understand 
their rights under the contracts they hold, 
and they are easily disposed of by slick ad- 
justers. This was abundantly proven in the 
investigation of 1911. For this reason the 
claim departments of all the industrial acci- 
dent companies should be overhauled by 
some insurance commissioner at least once 
a year. 

Not very long ago, within the present 
year, one of the companies which was con- 
demned by the commissioners two years ago 
for its claim-scaling propensities and forced 
to reopen a number of cases and make res- 
titution, was detected by the New York In- 
surance Department in another questionable 
practice thru which policyholders were de- 
prived of benefits. The president of the 
company—a Chicago institution—was sum- 
moned to appear before the Superintendent 
of Insurance and explain matters. There 
was no explanation; just a confession of 
misbehavior and a promise to reform. 

Either these practices should be abol- 
ished, or the companies addicted to them 
put out of business. 


Revised Standard Fire Policy 


The special committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
having the matter in charge, have com- 
pleted a revision of the standard fire insur- 
ance policy and will report it to their or- 
ganization. The new form is shorter than 
the old by 400 words, the various provisions 
are indexed marginally, and the grouping 
is more systematic. A new condition pro- 
viding for the services of an umpire at the 
request of either of the two appraisers is 


introduced, lodging the selection of the um- 


pire with the commissioner of insurance. 


The Home Underwriters 


After years of unsuccessful opposition to 
the continuance of “underwriters’ agencies,” 
the Home Insurance Company of New York 
has announced that, as a measure of self- 
defense, it will establish the Home Under- 
writers, putting out an additional policy 
under that name backed by the resources 
of the company. President Snow reaffirms 
his opposition to the “agencies” and is 
ready at any time to aid in their abolition. 
The troubles which fire underwriters suf- 
fer from without are exceeded in number 
and intensity only by those they make for 
themselves. 
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Valuation of Railroad Property 


A great task is about to be undertaken 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the railroad companies of the United 
States. The commission has been directed, 
by an act approved a few weeks ago, to as- 
certain and report the value of all the 
property owned by every common carrier 
or used by the carriers for the convenience 
of the public. It must. show the original 
cost, the cost to date, the present value, the 
cost of reproduction, and many other de- 
tails. Railroad companies are required to 
assist the commission. It is expected that 
the work will consume five years, and that 
the cost of it, in the commission’s expen- 
ditures, will be about $6,000,000. Railroad 
officers say the cost to the companies will 
be at least $6,000,000 in addition. 

The commission’ has nearly completed a 
board of five engineers who are to take 
charge of the valuation. There will also be 
an advisory board of three experts. About 
10,000 applications for employment in the 
inquiry have been received at Washington. 
The employees, however, a few in promi- 
nent positions excepted, will be procured 
thru the agency of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Tentative valuations made by the 
commission must be submitted to the car- 
riers directly interested, to the Department 
of Justice and to the governors of states 
in which the property is situated. If pro- 
tests be made, they must be filed within 
thirty days, and if no protest be filed the 
valuation becomes final. 

Executive officers representing fifty-two 
railroad companies held a conference in 
New: York last week, with reference to the 
approaching valuation, and appointed a 
committee of eighteen members. The chair- 
man is Presidént Rea, of the Pennsylvania 
road. 

Physical valuation of railroad property 
has been sought by those who held that the 
ascertained value should guide the com- 
mission in determining rates. Some have 
thought that investigation would show 
large overcapitalization. On the other 
hand, railroad officers have asserted and 
now assert that the inquiry will show that 
the railroad system of the country, as a 
whole, is undercapitalized; in other words, 
that the actual value of the property ex- 
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ceeds the value of the stocks and bonds. 
The relation between actual value and the 
securities issued will vary greatly, of 
course, but probably it will be shown that 
the property of several companies is worth 
more than the present market value of their 
bonds and stock. 


The Income Tax 


It is estimated by the House Committee 
on Ways and Means that the pending pro- 
visions for an income tax will yield about 
$70,125,000 of annual revenue, and that 
this will be collected from 424,000 persons. 
There will be, it is thought, 381,000 per- 
sons paying one per cent on incomes not 
exceeding $20,000. The tax on incomes be- 
tween $20,000 and $50,000 will be about 
$11,700,000; from 8500 persons whose in- 
comes range between $50,000 and $100,000 
the collections will be $11,560,000; and an 
equal sum will be paid on 2500 incomes 
between $100,000 and $250,000. The re- 
maining payments are estimated as fol- 
lows: $6,743,000 on 550 incomes between 
$250,000 and $500,000; $9,191,000 on. 350 
which exceed $500,000 but are less than 
$1,000,000; $5,826,000 on 100 which exceed 
$1,000,000. 

About half of those who will pay on in- 
comes exceeding $1,000,000 are residents of 
the State of New York. That state, it is 
expected, will pay about $15,300,000 of the 
entire tax. Estimates for three other states 
are as follows: Pennsylvania, $8,070,000; 
Illinois, $7,448,000; Massachusetts, $3,650,- 
000. If these estimates are correct, the resi- 
dents of these four states will pay $34,- 
468,000, or nearly half of the total. 


Financial Notes 


Large orders for steel bridge material 
have been placed by the railroad companies 
whose lines were injured by the recent 
floods. The Pennsylvania Company will ex- 
pend $6,000,000 for new bridges, it is said, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio $2,000,000. 

The appraised value of the estate of the 
late Col. John Jacob Astor is $87,216,691. 
In the estate are so-called securities having 
a@ par value of several millions which were 
found to be worthless. The value of the real 
estate is a little more than $63,000,000. 





